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County Reorganization in Mississippi 


by 
GORDON K. BRYAN 


Note; ‘The following study is a revision of a 
chapter in Professor Bryan's doctoral disser- 
tation, which was written atthe University of 
California, los Angeles. At the present tine 
when there is much talk of governmental reor- 
ganization from federal down to the local 
units of government, Professor Bryan's study 
is especially pertinent. 


Professor Bryan is professor of Government at 
Mississippi State College. 


I. EVALUATION OF THE PROBLEM 


Within the past twenty years some rather remarkable progress has been made 
in Mississippi toward improving the county and its relation to the State. Per- 
haps the most hopeful sign for the future is an apparent awareness of the prob- 
lems of local government which has developed on the part of state and county of- 
ficials as well as among the people themselves. The principal need that remains 
is to convert this awareness into positive, constructive action as rapidly as the 
many factors involved will permit. 


A study of the county in Mississippi leaves one, however, with a strong in- 
Clination toward a rather pessimistic attitude, and the rabid reformer would find 
little to commend and much to condemn. County government in this State suffers 
most of the ills common to counties throughout the Nation, and it is difficult to 
discover many bright spots in the whole dark picture. Yet, it is not the purpose 
here to paint the picture in rosy hues or in somber shades, but rather to indicate 
insofar as possible the situation as it actually exists and to attempt some con- 
structive criticism. 


The Mississippi county is the product of an evolutionary process, beginning 
even before the Mississippi Territory was organized and drawing its form and sub- 
stance from patterns set in older states, such as Georgia and the Carolinas, and 
tracing its origins back through these states to the English county of the seven- 
teenth century. In this development, there appears to have been no attempt at 
systematizing the process or to adapt the county to any pre-conceived purpose or 
plan, but rather to leave the county largely in the hands of the people to grow 
and take what form it would, 


Little or no attempt has been made in the creation of counties in Mississippi 
to shape them in conformity with the economic, social and geographic features of 
the region, so that they vary widely in resources and area, some being virtually 
devoid of adequate transportation and marketing centers; and they are thus left in 
a@ position much as the town which is by-passed by the highway. 


From the physical viewpoint, the county in Mississippi is typically a rural 
area of about 600 square miles with a population of some 25,000 and an assessed 
valuation of approximately $6,000,000. Although legal checks have been placed 
upon the further multiplication of counties in the State, and granting that in- 
Clination toward creation of additional counties appears to have largely vanished 
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during the past thirty years, the fact remains that with eighty-two counties the 
State is over-supplied in this respect. There is need for reduction of this num- 
ber, perhaps by half. The county, in short, is too small in area, population, and 
resources to function satisfactorily either as a unit of local self-government or 
as a unit of local administration. 


To some extent, this situation has been officially recognized, and it is legally 
possible to accomplish both functional and territorial consolidation of existing 
counties. This, however, is made difficult if not practically impossible by leaving 
such action largely to the local electorate. Local pride and jealousy, coupled 
with the tenacity of vested interests in the status quo preclude the likelihood 
of any very extensive, well-planned program of county consolidation. 


An equally difficult but nonetheless vital problem is presented by the in- 
ternal organization of the county. Improvements in the field of business adminis 
tration and organization may have aided other governmental units, but have scarcely 
touched the Mississippi county. The fact that practically all of the more impor- 
tant county officials and agencies are entrenched in the Constitution of the State 
has made reorganization of the county government most difficult. Furthermore, the 
yattern of county internal organization is made uniform throughout the State for 
large and small, rich and poor counties alike. No opportunity is given to the 
people of the county to adapt their governmental institutions to the needs of their 
local situation. This has frozen the structure of county government into a rigid 
mould, which may have been adequate in the nineteenth century but which is out of 
keeping with the needs of the present. 
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_ Integration and coordination is impossible in the operation of the county. 
Without a responsitle head, the governmental structure resembles a haphazard 
conglomeration of officers and agencies with confused functions and with no ade- 
quate provision for overall supervision, The board of supervisors, constituted 
as it is of five politically chosen members representing five districts of the 
county, is apparently supposed to serve as a representative, deliberative body and 
at the same time to supervise in general the administration of the county's affairs. 
Its discretionary powers are meager, however; and it is so hedged about with con 
stitutional and statutory provisions and often by the action of the electorate that 
its supervisory and controlling function is reduced to the vanishing point. The 
very composition of the board makes it and its members subject to political in- 
fluences which preclude its serving satisfactorily as a collective administrative 
manager for the county. 





Other county offices are filled by election, and incumbents are thus politi- 
cally-minded officials. Most of them are well-meaning individuals, but poorly 
informed and lacking in experience and knowledge of methods and standards of ad- 
ministration called for by the type of functions theoretically expected of them. 
They follow their separate paths, for the most part unchecked and utterly heedless 
of the need for effective coordinated action. 


Perhaps one of the worst aspects of the county system in Mississippi is the 
failure to recognize and take into account the difference between political and 
administrative offices and functions. Such purely administrative functions as 
property assessment, tax collection, registration of deeds and other records, and 
Clerical duties are vested in elective officials. The result is just what might 
be expected; inefficiency and sometimes corruption. The system that places 
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technical, administrative functions on a political, fee-paying basis induces 
the incumbents of county offices to make the office pay and minimizes the 
attention given to efficient performance of the duties of the office. 


Lack of any sort of head stands out as the most obvious defect in the 
internal organization of the county. None of the county officials has any 
appointive powers beyond his own deputies and office assistants. The county 
board controls the finances, insofar as the statutes permit, and other offi- 
cials of the county are not entirely unmindful of this; but, realizing the 
extent to which the law withholds discretion from the board, they need todo 
little more than keep on friendly terms with the members of the board. Being 
@ board and meeting only once a month, the board of supervisors cannot function 
as an executive and follow its actions through to see that they are complied 
with. 


Nevertheless, the Mississippi county is not actually as headless as at 
first it may appear to be. The chancery clerk as clerk of the board and as 
county auditor is in a position to exercise administrative controls even in 
face of opposition by the board of supervisors, if he is courageous enough 
to do so. And in a few counties comparatively good results are attained by 
vigilant, well-informed chancery clerks. The fact that he, like other county 
officials, is elected by the voters makes him a political official and in 
most counties keeps him from serving as a real manager of the county. Further- 
more, it is largely by accident that the electorate chooses a chancery clerk 
who has knowledge of his: authority under the law and the moral courage to 
serve effectively in office. 


Under such conditions, nothing resembling a true system of personnel 
Management can develop. Although county officials are chosen for a longer 
term in Mississippi than in some other states, four years is scarcely a long 
enough time in which to gain experience and skills needed or to develop the 
degree of administrative objectivity required for sound administration, Fear 
of vengeful action by disgruntled voters at the polls largely precludes the 
operation by county officials of a sound system of personnel management. 
Under such conditions, it is far-fetched to speak in terms of a civil service 
system. The spoils system reigns supreme, 


Underlying much of the unsatisfactory system of county government in 
Mississippi is the popular fallacy of long-standing with the American people 
that the way to preserve local self-government and keep it "democratic" is 
to disperse authority widely among a host of elective officials, - the 
assumption being that the voters will hold each official responsible for the 
faithful performance of his duties. This fear of concentrated authority is 
deep-rooted in the thinking of the people of Mississippi, and their faith in 
the old system of decentralization remains largely unshaken. 


This situation poses a problem of the first magnitude. It not only does 
not permit sound administration, but actually makes a responsible county govern- 
ment impossible. The elective officials who fit into the established system, 
who concentrate upon ingratiating themselves in the eyes of the voters, and who 
keep their political following intact by favors and special concessions, are 
often able to so entrench themselves in office that their theoretical respon- 
sibility to the electorate becomes a hollow mockery. To make matters worse, 
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many voters develop a sense of futility toward the whole system, and the 
active electorate shrinks into virtual insignificance. Such is conducive 
to irresponsible and inefficient government at best, and is at worst a 
vicious system. 


On the other hand, in some counties of Mississippi another extreme is 
found where it seems to be the custom to change the incumbents of certain 
offices every four years on the theory that the offices should be "passed 
around," regardless of the official's efficiency in performing the duties 
of his office. When this is done in the case of officials whose functions 
are primarily of a routine, administrative character, efficient conduct of 
the county's business is seriously impaired. Such officials do not have 
opportunity to do any long range planning or to gain needed experience. 
Under such conditions they are often inclined to make the most of their 
four-year term, usually for themselves rather than for the county. 


One should not, however, too hastily judge the individual county 
official. More often than not, he does the best he can, and is honest 
and well-meaning. It is the system that should be condemned, not the 
official in most cases. Filling these administrative offices by appoint— 
ment under a civil service system rather than by election might be an 
appropriate remedy. 


Viewed even in the most favorable light, the county in Mississippi 
today appears as a rather artificial unit imposed by fiat of the State 
upon local. areas, and poorly adapted to the performance of its intended 
role as an agency for local administration of functions of state-wide 
concern, Still less is it, as constituted, suited for the role of local 
self-government. Traditional functions allotted to the county, such as 
law-enforcement, tax collection, road building, school maintenance, con- 
duct of elections, and care of the poor, have grown with increasing popu- 
lar demand to staggering proportions; and newer functions, such as health, 
public welfare, libraries, hospitals, and housing, have been assumed by 
the county reluctantly and largely oniy to the extent that the State has 
been able to finance the newer programs, 


Fiscal problems of the county grow largely out of the characteristics 
of the county itself and its relation to the State. Limited as the county 
is in resources, it does not have sufficient wealth from which to draw 
revenue adequate to meet demands being made upon it. But the limited amount 
of revenue which the county can raise is not the principal problem, Its 
chief difficulty lies in the fact that its revenue system is inflexible to 
the extent that it cannot be readily adjusted to meet changing conditions. 
This inflexibility is due largely to two factors: (1) the inherent rigidity 
of the county and its functioning program which is traceable primarily to 
the very nature of the county, and (2) lack of sufficient latitude of dis- 
cretion and judgment permitted the county in shaping and adapting its 
fiscal policy to its needs. 


These factors, together with others, operate to make the county depen- 
dent upon the ad valorem tax for the major portion of its revenue. This one 
source alone has about reached the limit of its revenue-producing capacity, 
and this fact, coupled with the typically inefficient manner in which the 
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financial affairs of the county are administered, operates éither to force 
the county to confine its activities to the barest minimum, or to make it 
increasingly dependent upon the State for supplementary revenue with which 

to extend its program, There is, for example, a close correlation between 
the amount of state-aid for a given purpose and the extent of the county's 
activity in that particular field. Under such conditions it is increasingly 
difficult for the county to fulfill the role theoretically intended for it as 
en agency of the State to permit local adaption and administration of general 
governmental policies, 


In this situation, the whole matter of state-county relations is called 
into question, If, as has generally been supposed, the county is designed 
to operate locally to relieve the strain which extreme centralization of 
government and administration would otherwise throw directly upon the central 
authority in the unitary system which is the State, this purpose is being de- 
feated by the increasing inadequacy of the county to fulfill its role. Para- 
doxically, the State itself contributes to this inadequacy of the county by 
the planless, confused, and often contradictory maze of statutes through 
which it attempts to control the county and its officials, and by the restric- 
tive effect which many of these statutes have upon the functioning of the 
county. Thus, there is set in motion an inexorable trend toward ever increas~ 
ing centralization in the State of functions and responsibilities in which the 
county is theoretically supposed effectively to share. 


Statutory restrictions upon taxation, spending, and debt-incurring 
authority of the county reflect a distrust of the county's ability to make 
wise use of any appreciable discretion in such matters. This distrust may 
be based on experience with past performance of local authorities; yet, 
increasing the entangling legal restrictions does not seem to have remedied 
the situation, but rather to have made it more impossible for the county to 
live up to its intended role, thus, contributing further to assumption by the 
State of functions which the county might, under a better balanced system of 
state-county relations, perform with satisfactory results. 


In Mississippi, this unhappy state of affairs is due to a great extent 
to the insistence on the part of the Legislature and other state authorities 
upon continuing to rely almost entirely upon necessarily rigid and clumsy 
legislative and judicial rather than upon more flexible administrative con- 
trols over the county and its functioning agencies. Some progress has been 
made in recent years, however, toward developing state administrative super-— 
vision and guidance of county officials, especially in the fields of health, 
public welfare, and general financial administration. Considerable guidance 
in the administration of the ad valorem tax is furnished the county through 
the State Tax Commission, and remarkable progress has been made in the 
direction of supervision of county financial administration through the State 
Auditor's office. For example, the State Auditor in 1948 began the practice 
of sending to the county boards of supervisors a suggested form for their use 
in adopting the county budget. This service was required of the State Auditor 
by legislation adopted in 1950, in the hope that it will assist the counties 
in making their budgets meaningful devices for accounting and administration 
of county funds. Also, the increasingly thorough audit of county finances 
by field-auditors of the State. has already had a wholesome influence upon 
the management of the county's fiscal affairs. 





The point to be emphasized is that it is in the interest of both the 
State and the county for the traditional, rigid legislative and judicial 
controls over the county to give way to more flexible administrative super- 
vision of county affairs. In this there is hope for the future of the 
county as an effective unit of local government and administration, On the 
other hand, if the traditional state-county relationship persists, not only 
will the State have an increasingly heavy burden of responsibility to bear, 
but the county as a unit of local self-government and as a field in which 
wholesome democratic processes can thrive will probably degenerate into an 
empty shell, devoid of either administrative worth or governmental signifi- 
cance. 





II. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Suggestions for improvement in any popular governmental system should 
be predicated upon at least two basic assumptions: (1) that existing con- 
ditions, characteristics, and trends will continue and (2) that sufficient 
popular support for the suggested reforms can be secured. Unless these 
assumptions can be made, the validity and usefulness of any recommendations 
that may be offered for reform and reorganization are open to serious ques— 
tion. An effort will be made, therefore, to keep these basic assumptions 
in mind in recommendations included herein for the improvement of county 
government and administration in Mississippi. 





In view of the indications which several years of study have produced 
relative to the county in this State, it appears that suggestions for im- 
provement fall more or less naturally into three categories: (1) state-county 


relations, (2) internal reorganization, and (3) consolidation. Most, perhaps 
all, of the defects and wealkmesses in the existing system of county govern- 
ment can be encompassed Within.these three areas. The order in which these 
areas are listed for discussion is significant, since it is felt that treat- 
ing the ills of the county as a thing apart from the state system of which the 
county is an integral part would not produce the fundamental improvements 
needed to convert the county into a vital unit of local government and adminis- 
tration. It is more advantageous, therefore, to consider first the readjust- 
ments that might be made in the constitutional relations between the State 
and the county. Such readjustments should be made before others relating 
especially to the county itself can be adequately planned and effectuated. 





State-County Relations 


Attention should be given to a general revision of th state Constitution 
with a view to reorganizing and bringing the governmental and administrative 
machinery of the State itself into line with present-day conditions and re- 
quirements, as well as to provide more effective integration and coordination 
of the state-local system as a whole. General state constitutional revision 
requires both long-range planning based on a thorough study of the entire 
system by a body of trained and experienced persons, and a program of educa- 
tion designed to acquaint the people of the State with the defects in the 
existing system and to condition public opinion to favor revision. The most 
satisfactory results can be achieved if the demand for constitutional revision 
can be drawn from the people themselves. This is admittedly a most difficult 
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process, but not necessarily impossible. Traditional views and long-estab- 
lished modes of political thought and conduct are not speedily changed. Con- 
sequently, a period of perhaps two or three years should be anticipated for 
the preliminary survey and conditioning of public opinion favorably toward 
the projected revision of the Constitution. 


What changes should be made through constitutional revision, and why are 
such changes necessary if county reform is to be adequately carried through? 
In answer to this question, it can be broadly stated that the constitutional 
revision should make possible a greater degree of integration at the state 
level. The State suffers from a wide dispersal of administrative functions 
and authority among many elective offices and agencies in much the same man- 
ner as the county. Therefore, many of these elective offices and agencies 
should be made appointive and their functions vested in fewer, better inte- 
grated departments. This would include provision for an adequate personnel 
system for the State, to the end that state agencies would be manned by per- 
sonnel trained and qualified for their work and supervised under a civil 
service system. If this is done, the State will be in a better position to 
assume effectively a larger administrative supervision and guidance cf the 
county. 


It has been suggested that there should be less reliance upon legislative 
and judicial and more reliance upon administrative control over county govern- 
ment by the State; but it is difficult to see how this can be accomplished 
unless appropriate administrative organization of the state government is 
first achieved. Instead of several different state agencies trying to exer- 
cise administrative supervision over the county, perhaps this could te better 
accomplished if one such state agency were set up in which supervision of the 
county could be concentrated. This agency might take the form of a department 
of local government. If this more extreme integration is not feasible, at 
least, state administrative supervision over a given field of county activity 
should be centered in a single state agency instead of being dispersed among 
several different agencies working independently of each other. 


Once this necessary prerequisite of state administrative reorganization 
has been accomplished, other changes looking more directly to readjustment 
of state-county relations could be considered. This would involve two major 
aspects of such relationship: (1) reassignment of functions between the State 
and county and (2) state supervision of county financial administration. 


Reassisenment of Functions, Merely readjusting the state administrative 
organization to permit more effective state supervision cover county affairs 
would be largely ineffective unless accompanied by a general revision in the 
statutory code of the State looking toward freeing county government and ad- 
ministration of entanglement in the maze of legislative controls te which it 
is now subject. This is not to say that the Legislature should be deprived 
entirely of power to legislate regarding local government, but that such 
legislation should deal with broad policies rather than with the technical, 
complex, and changeable problems of state-county administrative relations. 
Such a change of legislative policy would result in the easing of legal con- 
trols while tightening the administrative system, thus, increasing the 
efficiencey and freedom of county government and administration. 





One aspect of this dual adjustment in state-county relations involves 
a reconsideration and a readjustment of functions between the State and the 
county. The general increase in the significance of government and govern- 
mental functions has rendered necessary a functional realignment between the 
State and county. Services which in the pest were regarded as of purely lo- 
cal concern have assumed such wide proportions that local governments such 
as the county are no longer able to cope with them successfully. Roads, 
schools, health, public welfare, and police functions are illustrative. It 
is sometimes suggested that certain of these functions should be taken over 
completely by the State, but this should be done only where necessary to 
attain high service standards and to strengthen local financial systems. 
Usually it is preferable where feasible to leave such functions to local 
administration under state supervision because local administration gives 
greater opportunity for the exercise of free authority and for the political 
training of the local citizenry in the democratic processes of government. 


For these reasons it is not suggested that at this time the State should 
completely relieve the county in Mississipoi of any of its traditional func- 
tions. It is felt that the wiser course would be to concentrate on strengthen- 
ing the county as a unit of local government so that it can more satisfactorily 
perform its functions. This can be accomplished by (1) perfecting state 
administrative supervision over the county and (2) by lending financial aid 
to the county, provided an improved system of internal county organization 
and a more highly integrated system of state-county administrative relation- 
ship is achieved, 


There is already a high degree of centralization of administration in 
the State of health and public welfare administration, and some progress has 
been made in the same direction relative to highways. If adequate reorgani- 
zation at the county level can be accomplished, it is thought that centrali- 
zation of these functions in the State should not be carried much further 
within the immediate future. Perhaps some increase in state supervision 
over public school administration is desirable in order to place such adminis— 
tration upon a higher professional level and relieve the school system of un—- 
desirable political influences to which it is now subject, especially in the 
counties and local, rural districts. 


Law-enforcement is another function which in some states is tending to 
become more highly centralized in the state. Unless necessary changes at 
the county level can be accomplished, it might be well for Mississippi to 
consider increasing state participation in and supervision of this important 
function. If, however, certain reorganization and reforms can be made in 
the office and functions of the sheriff and other local law-enforcing agen-~ 
cies, and state administrative supervision over such county agencies can be 
provided, it is recommended that this function be retained by the county, at 
least for the present. A state department of public safety or some other 
such agency with state-wide responsibility for law-enforcement might be 
created; and, while technical qualifications of the sheriff and his deputies 
should possibly be suggested by this state agency, the sheriff should continue 
to be chosen by the county electorate. But the state agency should furnish 
training and scientific assistance to the local police officials and perhaps 
have authority to remove the sheriff utider certain conditions. 
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As for improvement and extension of such functions as hospitals, planning, 
zoning, libraries, and public services, it is thought that where the county is 
authorized to perform such functions their administration should be kept on the 
county level. Some of these functions, such as planning and zoning, do not as 
yet appear to be called for by prevailing conditions on any large scale as 
purely county functions. Such functions could be assumed by the State and 
gradually the counties brought into these fields of activity as conditions 
demanded, 


Supervision of County Financial Administration. It is in the field of 
general financial administration that state administrative supervision over 
the county is probably most urgently needed. However, it should be empha- 
sized that state supervision is not state dictation. Chiefly it is state 
service, state advice, and state cooperation. It seeks to free the county 
of rigid, legislative controls and to encourage high standards of adminis- 
tration, By such administrative supervision the State should, through more 
effective guidance and assistance, seek to help the county function more 
efficiently in order that the purposes of both the county and the State may 
be better served. Effective exercise of more, not less, discretion at the 
county level should be the objective. Persuasion and guidance rather than 
arbitrary control should be the aim of the State relative to the county. 





As has already been indicated, some progress has been made in Missis- 
sippi toward such administrative supervision of the county's fiscal affaits. 
There is need, however, for this to be further developed and improved. 
Preferably a single state agency should work with the county. The respon- 
sibility of such state agency in assisting the county to develop higher 
standards of financial administration might take various forms. (1) Review 
of assessments, in-service training programs, well-planned conferences with 
county assessors, and suggested forms and procedures would probably be help- 
ful. (2) Inspection of county accounts and requiring the county to keep 
suitable accounting records with somedegree of uniformity as to larger classi- 
fications and terminology would be appropriate. Beyond this, diversity among 
the counties should be encouraged because no final best system of accounting 
can be permanently achieved. Experimentation, continuous consultation, per- 
suasion, and education, rather than detailed, controlling orders, should be 
the method employed, 


(3) Administrative review over county indebtedness in a helpful, co- 
operative manner is another form of desirable state supervision of county 
fiscal affairs. The state agency might assist the county in planning its 
debt program, and thus help the county avoid unwise borrowing, secure the 
most favorable rates of interest, and keep the county's debt program safely 
within its ability to absorb the debt without raising its tax rate toa 
burdensome level. Such cooperation with the county in its debt program 
should also help the State in developing its program of financial aid to the 
county upon a sound basis in keeping with the county's needs, 


(4) In a similar manner, the State might properly require the county 
to use, as a minimum planning device, certain budget forms showing basic 
elements in incom and expenditure. Beyond this, however, state supervision 
of the county budget should be chiefly persuasive and suggestive in character. 
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The state agency supervising county fiscal affairs might sugsest and demon- 
strate detailed methods of financial planning and encourase county officials 
to exceed the legelly required iiinimun standards, leaving: the county free to 
Gevise its own system of budzeting within odroad limite. 


(5) In some highly exceptional instances, the state agency supervising 
county financiel sdministration might be justified in assuming more direct 
control over the county's exsenditure program, if, for example, the county 
should default in payment of its indebtedness. This type of state super- 
vision, if attempted et all, srould be carefully restricted to the most des- 
perate situations. In fect, if the tyne of state assistance and guidance 
indicated above functions proverly, such extreme actioa by the State should 
not be necessary. 


If no such state adninistr-tive agency is created through which to 
accomplish the kind of administveative supervision mentioned above, the State 
Auditor and the State Tax Commission might be utilized more effectively for 
this purpose. Hovever, such supervision by these two state agencies should 
be more closely co-ordinated than it is now, his would hely to simplify 
procedures and promote & tyve of administrative relationship more satisfactory 
for both the Stete end the county. 


The State Aucitor could work more closely with county officials in the 
accounting, auditing, ond tudgetary ohases of their cuties. Eeneficial 
results of a more thorough eudit of the county by the State Auditor in recent 
years have already teen achieved, This might be supplemented by sugzestions, 
advisory pemphlets, anc frequent consultation with county euditors ucon their 
request... In this way, information as to effective methods of accounting and 
auditing could he made available to county fiscal officers, and such assistance 
should be extremely helpful to the county when its officials feel the need 
of such aid. 


Minimum steancarés of uniformity in the accountings system end budget 
forms migit orogerly be furnished by the State to guide the county. ‘This 
type of assistance in the accovnting field has been furnished to the counties 
of Mississipoi ty the State Auditor for some years. This should be continued, 
but with ample latitude for the county to devise a detailed system of account- 
ing adapted to its om needs. Similarly, the State Aucitor should continue 
the practice begun in 1943 of furnishing a suggestive budget foru to the 
county. Left witnout any guicance or assistance in drawing up a bucget, 
county officials are often at a serious disadvantage, 


The State Tax Commission's functions should incluce, in addition to the 
present review of county assessments, advisory and consultative services to 
the county. Sowe orogress along this line has already been mace, but it couid 
ve developed further to include sending trained assessors into the county at 
its request to work with the county assessor in developing effective methods 
of assessing property, enc perhaps, to advise with county officials regarding 
equalization of acsosements, By persuasion end suidance the State Tax Comnis- 
sion coulcé do much to lead county officials to the realization that slipshod 
methods of assessment and equalization account for many of the county's ills. 
In this connection, attention should be given to modifyins the "equal and 
uniform" requirement now inposed upon property taxation. ‘The impossibility 
of actually cchering; to this rule has been recognized for siany years. 
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Another possible change is the repeal of the rather rigid statutory 
tax-levy and debt limits and the substitution of more flexible, administra- 
tively determined limits, due regard being taken of what is revealed by 
budgetary processes and auditing of the county's finances. Thus, the way 
might be opened for intelligent adjustment of the revenue system to accord 
with the fiscal problems of each county. 


Administrative guidance and assistance of the county by the State cannot 
achieve its most beneficial results unless the state agencies themselves are 
staffed with trained personnel. Professional and technical advice and assis- 
tance cannot usually be expected from politically chosen persons. If effective 
state supervision of the county is to:be accomplished, the merit system should 
be adopted for state administrative personnel. This would be helpful in 
achieving the confidence and co-operation of county officials, who might also 
be brought under a merit system. Counties wishing to adopt such a system 
should have the opportunity to do so. 


A rather complete reorganization in both the state and county systems 
will have to be made, however, before a civil service system could be success- 
fully instituted. This is another reason why general revision of the Consti- 
tution and statutory code should be included in any efforts at improvement: in 
administrative organization and procedures in Mississippi. 


To the end that standards of administration more satisfactory to both 
the State and county may be introduced in Mississippi counties, certain changes 
should be effected in the internal organization of the county. Some of these 
changes can be accomplished with a minimum of constitutional change and may 
logically be envisaged within a reasonably short time. Others of a more far- 
reaching nature would require extensive constitutional and statutory adjustment, 
and could not be accomplished within less than two, perhaps three, years. In 
either case, adjustments in state-county relations such as those that have been 
mentioned should be included as an essential part of any plan of reorganiza- 
tion at the county level. | 


Internal County Reorganization 





If recommendations thus far suggested for improvement in state-county 
relations appear to be broad and general, it is due to the fact that specific 
suggestions can hardly be made until the general state-county system has been 
re-constituted to make such specific changes that might be mentioned accord 
with this general framework. This is to say that the frame of reference with- 
in which county reorganization and reform should be considered is the entire 
operating system of the State of which the county is an integral part. 


Turning now to more specific suggestions for improvement in the internal 
organization of the county, it is expedient first to re-state the over-all 
objective of such reorganization. This objective is to give the county a 
governmental and administrative system which is adapted to its own local needs 
and which will permit the widest possible discretion commensurate with admin- 
istrative efficiency of the county functioning as a unit of local government. 
and administration. The difficulties involved in achieving this basic objec- 
tive should not be minimized; and above all it should be recognized that a 
coldly efficient administrative system which ignores the significance of 
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personalities is neither desirable nor attainable within the framework of a 
democratic system. It may well be that a certain degree of administrative 
inefficiency is the price which must be paid for a governmental system based 
upon the fundamentals tenets of the democratic faith. This is not to say 
that democracy cannot be made more efficient than it is now or has been. 
Indeed, it must be more efficient if it is to survive, 


The point to be stressed is that in trying to achieve a more efficient 
democratic system, the conditions and essential attributes of democracy should 
be kept in mind. Too much should not be expected or conceded, for administra- 
tive perfection cannot be expected of a system designed and operated forand by 
men, For this reason the recommendations set forth below for the reorganiza- 
tion of the county in Mississippi do not attempt the theoretical ideal, and 
present no panacea, 


Steps should be taken to simplify the governmental organization of the 
county. At present, it presents a confusion of agencies and functions. Some- 
times this simplifying process is called "streamlining," although the term 
may have some unsavory connotations. Some centralization of authority and 
responsibility is needed in the county, and integration to facilitate needed 
functional co-ordination. To accomplish this a beginning could be made by 
reorganizing and readjusting the board of supervisors. 


The board of supervisors should perhaps continue as a five-member board 
elected by the voters of the county, but the members should be chosen from 
the county at large rather than by districts. This is to make the board more 
broadly representative of the people of the county and to constitute it as a 
deliberative, policy-determining body. Such a change would necessitate amend- 
ment of the Constitution which now requires selection of the members by dis- 
tricts. If this change cannot be effected, at least it should be made man- 
datory that the board function as a whole in exercising its powers, and not 
by districts, as it does in the case of road administration in most of the 
counties. 


Some thought should be given to raising the caliber of board members 
with a view to bringing to the board persons of sufficient capacity and 
experience to enable them to serve effectively as members of the governing 
body of the county. Merely requiring the members to be qualified voters, 
residents of their district, and owners of a specified amount of property 
in the county does not assure the selection of persons properly qualified 
for the position. Educational qualifications and experience in business 
administration and management are illustrative of those qualities which 
ideally county board members should possess. However, as indicated above, 
the theoretical ideal may not be attainable within the framework of a demo- 
cratic system. This should not be taken as an argument which justifies 
ignoring problems for which appropriate solutions might be found. 


Observation indicates that in most counties the board of supervisors 
reflect rather well the qualities, aspirations, and point of view of their 
constituents. Friendliness and accessibility rather than technical training 
and administrative skill are the qualities which are probably more often 
sought for and appreciated by the people. Some might hold that it should 
be left at that in the faith that given time and opportunity the people will 
evolve higher standards for their elected representatives on the county board. 
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On the other hand, it seems appropriate that the State in fulfilling 
its obligation to assist and guide the counties in increasing their effective- 
ness as units of local government and administration, should set minimum 
educational qualifications for board members, such as requiring them to have 
at least a high school education. Also, it might be proper to make available 
a program of in-service training and advisory services for county board mem 
bers. Informative manuals could be furnished to assist the board members to 
become acquainted with the duties and responsibilities of their office. Many 
board members have indicated their desire for this type of assistance. 


There need be no change in the term of the board members which is now 
four years. Perhaps having a staggered board would inject more stability 
and continuity of policy. Furthermore, for some of the counties, a full- 
time chairman of the board might be given some consideration. With the 
board consisting of members who are expected to give only part of their 
time to the business of the county and meeting only once each month, some 
method of assuring continuous rather than sporadic, part-time functioning 
on the part of the board is needed. This is particularly true in those 
counties having a comparatively large volume of work to be done. 


Attention should also be given to freeing the board of excessively re- 
strictive statutory requirements and increasing its discretionary powers, 
especially as it functions as a board of directors for county administration. 
It is not thought feasible to try to make of the county board in Mississippi 
a legislative body analogous to a city council. To the end, however, that 
it may be enabled to function effectively as a board of general direction, 
it should have adequate discretionary powers. Along with this greater measure 
of discretion should go definite responsibility for the administration and 
financial condition of the county. If responsibility is to be concentrated 
in the county board, it should have direct authority over county administra- 
tive officials. 


At this juncture, some would suggest either a county manager or a county 
executive as a means of making the board of supervisors more responsible for 
county administration. So extensive would be the constitutional revision 
needed for the institution of either of these plans and so great a break 
with traditional ideas that it is not thought expedient, for the present, 
at least, to attempt such a far-reaching general change. Such plans might 
be made optional with the electorates of those counties of the State that 
might wish to try something of this type. 


As a transitional step looking toward possible later adoption of the 
manager or executive plan, some of the counties might wish to concentrate 
many of the functions now exercised by the chancery clerk in an executive 
secretary appointed and removed by the board of supervisors. This would 
necessitate a change in the Constitution which now requires the elective 
chancery clerk to serve ex officio as clerk of the board as well as county 
auditor. 


The chancery clerk should be appointed by the chancery court, and his 
function should be confined to that particular field of activity. This 
would leave the board of supervisors responsible for appointment of its 
own executive secretary who would assume most of the functions now performed 
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by the chancery clerk. He would act as the clerk of the board ond as the 
recorder of the county. Under his direct supervision, possibly through 
office deputies, the eccounting function would be performed. It would al- 
so be the duty of the executive secretary to exercise a measure of adminis- 
trative supervision over other administrative officials of the county who 
would be converted from elective into appointive officials, selected and 
removed by the board of supervisors upon recommendation of the executive 
secretary. 





This conversion of elective into appointive county officials could be 
accomplished by the Legislature, since the Constitution merely provides that 
they shall be selected in a manner prescribed by law. This would apply to 
such officials as the tax assessor, tax collector, road superintendent or 
engineer, county attorney, health officer, and perhaps county superintendent 
of schools. 


Authorities are not agreed, however, on the extent to which public 
school administration should be integrated into the county administrative 
system. Some seem to think that the schools should be independent of the 
regular county system of administration. Considerable integration is 
needed, however, in the existing system of county school administration, 
which has the county superintendent elected by the county electorate and 
administrative control over the schools widely dispersed among district 
school trustees, the county superintendent, the county school board, and 
state authorities. Perhaps improved state supervision to permit more effec- 
tive guidance and assistance is an acceptable solution, provided necessary 
adjustments at the county level can be accomplished. Such adjustments 
should have as their objective the elimination of undesirable political 
influences and the raising of standards and the injection of a greater 
degree of professionalization into county school administration. 


Some county officials now required by the Constitution should be 
abolished since they have no justifiable place under present conditions. 
These would include the coroner, surveyor, and some of the justices of the 
peace and constables. There is no county in the State which needs more 
than three justices of the peace, and in many only one at the county seat 
could serve adequately. The same could be said of constables, if such 
officials are to be retained at all. 


One needed reform which does not strictly pertain to the county but 
which directly affects the county is the merging of the circuit and chancery 
courts into a single district court. If this were done, the offices of 
chancery and circuit clerk could be combined in one office, i.e. county 
clerk, who could be aopointed by the district court. The county clerk 
would serve as the clerk of the district court and possibly recorder and 
registrar of the county, but would not function as the chancery clerk now 
does as clerk of the board of supervisors and auditor; but such functions 
would be vested in the proposed executive secretary to the board of super- 
visors. 


Suggestions thus far made for possible reorganization of county agencies 
and officials need not be uniform for all counties. Considerable authority 
should be left to the county to adapt its structural arrangement to its 
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needs under general laws enacted by the Legislature providing for several 
possible types of organization. In this way the Legislature would be re- 
lieved of much detailed work concerning the county; but county officiais 
performing state functions should be subject to sufficient state adminis- 
trative supervision to insure effective performance of those functions. 


More densely populated counties, for example, might establish a cen- 
tral finance agency for the county in the place of the separate offices of 
tax assessor, collector, and accountant or comptroller. This agency might 
well be headed by the proposed executive secretary to the board of super- 
visors. In other less populous counties the tax assessing and collecting 
function might be combined in one office, although this arrangement is not 
altogether desirable. Some concessions have to be made to considerations 
of economy, however, in case of the smaller, poorer counties where functional 
combinations not generally advisable may be appropriate. 





The office of sheriff is one of the most difficult to place satisfactorily 
in any plan of county reorganization. Most of his functions are really state 
functions; and the tradition for filling this office by popular election is 
so firmly established that it is doubtful that it could be converted inte 
an appointive position. It is strongly suggested, however, that his tax-col- 
lecting functions be taken from him and that he be developed into a strictly 
police officer. If this be done, the restriction which now forbids him to 
succeed himself in office might be removed. His office should be adequately 
financed, and he should be required to co-operate with the district and county 
attomeys in assembling evidence for the prosecution of criminal cases arising 
within his jurisdiction. He should have such assistance and guidance as the 
State may be able to furnish. Beyond this, it is difficult to determine what 
would be expedient or desirable. 


It is doubtful that attempting to integrate the sheriffs into a single 
state-wide organization would be appropriate, and this would be virtually 
impossible if the office remains locally elective. However, the need for 
more effective law-enforcement in the rural areas of the State is not sub- 
ject to serious question. If the propesed state department of public safety 
were established, a close co-operation between this state agency and the 
sheriff should be fostered, Such agency could conduct training courses for 
the sheriffs and their deputies, whom the sheriff would appoint subject to 
approval of the board of supervisors. The proposed department of public 
safety could maintain a bureau of criminal identification through which the 
sheriffs could receive needed assistance; and the sheriff might be required 
to make certain statistical reports to this state agency. 


Should the sheriff prove incompetent or willfully refuse to perform his 
legal duties, some method should be provided for removing him from office, 
This might be accomplished by petition by the voters of the county submitted 
to the state agency which might then conduct an investigation and submit a 
report to the Governor. If the Governor found the evidence sufficient, he 
could remove the sheriff from office; and the vacancy thus created might be 
filled by the board of supervisors by appointment pending a special election. 





Those counties wishing to do so should have the opportunity and be en- 
couraged to adopt a merit system for those officials which are made appointive 
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and whose functions are primarily administrative. Under this personnel system 
minimum standards and qualifications could be determined and all county admin- 
istrative personnel dealt with on the basis of the merit principle. This might 
facilitate an administrative relationship between the State and the county 

whith would be more satisfactory to both, and which could, if properly organized 
and conducted, permit more efficient administration of public programs in which 
both are mutually concerned, 





Compensation of county officials and agencies should be on a salary basis. 
The fee system has little justification, and the tendency is for the official 
under such a system to "make his office pay" without regard to efficiency. 
The shift to the salary basis would necessitate a central personnel office 
for some counties, particularly those adopting a merit system, Such an office 
might be located in the office of the executive secretary to the board. This 
would permit coordination of administrative personnel along functional lines 
which is needed even more perhaps than a change of compensation system. Fees 
for services rendered might continue to be collected, but should go into the 
general fund of the county and be appropriated by the county board as are other 
funds of the county, rather than being retained by the official collecting the 
fees. 


Centralized purchasing is sorely needed by the county. This responsi- 
bility might be imposed upon some official such as the proposed executive 
secretary to the board; or it could be divided between the executive secre- 
tary and the county engineer in charge of road building and maintenance. The 
county engineer could purchase all road materials and equipment, and the 
executive secretary could purchase other supplies and materials needed by the 


various county offices and agencies, Such centralized purchasing has proved 
itself a great boon to a few counties in the State operating on the unit basis, 
and there is no reason to believe that it would not work well in other counties 
who might wish to establish a similar system. 


Consolidation 





While economy can be secured and efficiency promoted through a more 
businesslike management of county affairs, this will not make the county 
self-supporting. Nor should this be the goal. Many functions of the 
county are of more than lecal concern, and it seems appropriate that the 
State should provide ways and means of aiding the county with its burden. 

The fact remains, however, that many counties cof Mississippi are small, 
uneconomic units of government; and internai reorganization and improved 
state-county relations will not remedy their defects or solve their problems. 


Two types of consolidation have been suggested as aids in dealing with 
the problems of the county and other units of local government: (1) territorial 
and (2) functional. Of these the latter appears to hold more possibilities 
of realization in actual practice. Territorial consolidation of counties, 
while legally possible in Mississippi through action of the voters in the 
counties concerned, is confronted by almost insurmountable difficulties. 
Long established counties with their courthouses, sets of officers, and 
bonded debts are almost beyond consolidation. Local pride and jealousy 
and established tradition also pose tremendous obstacles. The same applies 
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to merging counties and cities. In fact, due to the scarcity of large urban 
centers in the State, such a move is not called for as yet in Mississippi. 
For these reasons it is not thought that much progress can be made in this 
direction. 


More feasible, for the present at least, is functional consolidation. 
Combining counties and cities for certain services can be provided by the 
Legislature, and some progress has been made in this direction. Inter-—ccunty 
and city-county co-operation in the building and maintenance of hospitals, 
airports, libraries, and other similar services has already been permitted 
by the Legislature. Such co-operative action by counties and cities, if 
encouraged and properly planned with appropriate guidance and assistance by 
the State, can do much to overcome the Limitations in size and resources of 
these units of local government. 


In view of these considerations, it is not recommended that at present 
territorial consolidation be pressed. This is not to say that possibilities 
along this line should be ignored. On the contrary, continued study of 
possible consolidations should be made and the public gradually educated 
to the idea. For the present and immediate future, however, it is thought 
that more results can be reasonably expected by concentrating on fostering 
inter-county and city-county co-operation in providing services and carrying 
on programs which lie beyond the ability of either unit acting independently. 
This very co-operation may help to pave the way for some future territorial 
consolidations which may then be even more expedient and attainable than at 
present. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps it is not too much to say that reorganization and simplifi- 
cation of the present system of county government and administration in 
Mississippi can be accomplished with lasting beneficial results only through 
a general constitutional revision which includes not only local but state 
reorganization. Measures short of this would probably have some desirable 
results but would likely prove transitory, and in the end might prove posi- 
tively injurious to future attempts at more complete reorganizations. Steps 
should, therefore, be taken without delay toward laying long-range, well 
thought out plans for a general revision of the whole state system; and a 
program designed to acquaint the people with the need of such revision 
should be initiated with a view to gaining their support. This after all is 
the most satisfactory way in which such things as governmental reform can be 
accomplished in a democracy. 


The fact should not be overlooked that those who serve in public office 
probably know the existing system with all of its defects and strong points 
better than any other single group of citizens. Many of these people are 
honest, well-meaning, and progressive enough in spirit to be of invaluable 
assistance in any movement for reorganization and reform. Their cooperation 
and assistance should be sought, for without it many costly mistakes are 
likely to be made, 


In the final analysis, the problem of the county in Mississippi, as well 
as in other states, resolves itself into two basic alternatives. One is to 
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retain the county as it is with all of its defects. In which case, it 
appears almost impossible to avoid a continued shift to the State of 
burdens and responsibilities for the performance of functions and the 
rendering of services demanded by the populace to an ever increasing 
degree -- functions and services which the existing counties are simply 
incapable of performing. This will probably mean a prolonged and costly 
process of gradual decay of the county until the day when, if not the form 
at least the substance of local, self-government is a thing of the past. 
During this process, the county will probably prove increasingly less 
desirable even as a unit of local administration for carrying out state 
policies; and this in turn may lead to by-passing the county and to more 
direct government from the state capitol - a development to which many 
are today rather bitterly opposed. 


The other alternative is to accept the fact that the county as it 
exists today and has existed for the past century or so cannot meet the 
challenge of the present 6r the future,and to resolve to attempt salva- 
tion of the county as a unit of local government and administration by 
necessary reorganization and adjustments to equip the county for such a 
role, 


A clear-cut choice between these two alternatives probably cannot be 
made; but indications point to a growing awareness of the problems of the 
county and of its value as a bulwark of democracy "at the grass roots." 
These are hopeful signs, and with patience,persistence, and enlightened 
effort, the county may yet be revitalized and fitted for the place in the 
democratic system to which its heritage entitles it. 

















FARLY ECONOMIC DEVELOPKENT OF MISSISSIPPI: 1699-1840 
II. The Yolding of the Heonony 


by 
Rohert C. Weems, Jr.* 


I, GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY 


The Tradition of Economic Dependence 


During the period before 1795, each of the imperial Buropean nations, impel- 
led by a desire to establish itself as the leading world power, attempted to develop, 
strengthen, and exploit its colonial lands. Material manifestations took the form 
of legal and economic systems patterned after and largely maintained by the mother 
countries, direct economic subsidies such as cheap lands and guaranteed prices to 
all settlers, and intense promotional activities among Europeans to encourage them 
to settle in the new world. The home governments often received the cooperation 
of private business men and investors as in the case of John Law's Western, or 
Mississippi Company. 


All of these forms of public and private paternalism were brought to bear in 
such force upon the colonies of the lower Mississippi Valley that a distinctly 
European character was imparted to them. The old world influences were amplified 
all the more in these colonies by the fact that few indigenous economic develop~ 
ments took place. No great discoveries of important minerals were made nor were 
any permanent export crops developed prior to 1795. Either of these accomplishments 
would have encouraged the colonists to develop economic institutions less like 
those of Europe. Instead, the colonists settled down to an agricultural life, 
largely subsistence in nature, except for brief experiments with tobacco and indigo 
as money crops under Spain. Their industry contributed little to export trade 
and the colonists maintained their European ways of life as they drew heavily upon 
the sponsoring European nations for their support. 


Many of the European influences were passed on into the Territory and state 
through the dominant position of Natchez. This city, one of the most important 
in the colonies, had received its.full share of European customs and traditions. 
When United States rule came in 1798 and for more than twenty years thereafter, 
Natchez and its environs along the Mississippi River was the dominant section in 
the political and economic life of Mississippi. Naturally, the established citi- 
zens of Natchez attempted to pass their European way of life on to the new settlers. 
There was considerable hostility to these inherited social customs, which meant 
the establishment of a Natchez aristocracy. New settlers bitterly resented the 
Natchez attitude of superiority, and, as a result, many made their homes in the 
interior where they would be less subject to Natchez influence. Consequently, 
while the Natchez country remained largely European in character, the old world 
social traditions were not conveyed to the interior settlers. However, one set of 
European traditions was readily transmitted into practically all sections of Mis-~ 
sissippi. This was the principle of economic dependence upon government. Natchez 
citizens proceeded to teach the newcomers how to secure from the United States 
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all those benefits which had been common under European rule. Military protection 
from Indian raids and foreign invasion were demanded. Cheap lands, free of Indians 
and available on generous credit terms, were expected for all settlers. After the 
lands were contracted for, moratoria on the payments were reouested. Political 
pressure groups common under Spanish rule continued to harass the early appointive 
system of territorial government until they succeeded in gaining a voice through 
elected officials. The need for most of these economic aids was felt by the new 
settlers even more than by the old. Thus the economic leadership of the Natchez 
country became firmly established, as it led the movement of dependence upon the 
United States government. 





A few words concerning the colonial background of two of the provincial 
economic institutions, money and economic subsidies, should contribute to a better 
understanding of the subsequent development of the state's economy. In addition, 
further light will be shed on the economic differences which eventually arose 
between the Natchez country, which had absorbed the most of the Buropean tradi- 
tions, and the rest of the state which developed in the less elegant tradition of 
the American pioneer. 


Money 


With respect to colonial monetary practices, naturally during the period of 
control of each European nation, the official money of account was that of the 
home country. It was used in practically all official deals of the local govern- 
ments, in payment of military expenses, and in commercial trading accounts with 
the mother country. The currencies were not always stable in value, depending 
as they did upon the fortunes of the home countries; but they were the best the 
colonists had and, except for their scarcity, proved reasonably satisfactory. 
One factor which gave the currencies great acceptability in the colonies was the 
ease with which they could be used to purchase products of the home country. 
Unfortunately, this same factor causéd the currencies to return to Europe so 
rapidly that the problem of a hand-to-hand circulating medium was almost always 
present. 
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The small amount of hard money which came into the colony from the mother 
country disappeared from circulation even more quickly than paper currency. One 
type of hard money, Spanish gold and silver, although scarce, seems to have been 
more successful than any other in serving the needs of the colonists. _ Throughout 
the entire dominion period, covering the rules of France, England, and Spain, and 
even for some years thereafter, Spanish coinage came nearer representing the true 
standard of monetary values than did anything else. Spanish coins, originating 
as they did largely in Mexico and Central America, and being circulated more freely 
than any other hard money, were employed in the West Indian trade. Even so, the 
chief trouble with it from the standpoint of a circulating medium was that it was 
entirely too scarce. Like all the other money, both metallic and paper, it went 
back into foreign trade almost as soon as it arrived. 
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For a circulating medium, the colonists resorted to many things, none of 
which proved really satisfactory until the Bank of the United States and the 
Bank of Louisiana began to issue their own money in the New Orleans area in 1805, 
and the Bank of the Mississippi started doing the same thing for the Mississippi 
Territory in 1811. 


Throughout the French colonial period, so many monetary problems were encountered, 
and so many unsuccessful attempts were made to meet them, that one historian has 
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commented: "Louisiana, during its colonial days, seems to have served as somewhat 
of a laboratory in which a number of theories and systems of money and exchange 
were experimented with. The results of these, had they been more generally mown, 
might have saved our country from much of the spoutings of financial theorists 
whose claims and panaceas, announced from time to time as if newly thought out, 
had long ago in Colonial Louisiana, been put into the crucible of actual test, 

and found to be but dross."2 


From the beginning of their first colony of Biloxi the French were unable 
to maintain the circulation of the official coinage and currency of their own 
homeland. "The newcomers to the colony always brought some French money with 
them, but, instead of circulating, it went into hiding, disappeared, or went 
back to France by the next boat to pay for something needed or desired." "The 
rapidity with which it. disappeared upon arrival was at times surprising. It 
seemed to go back to France quicker than it came, the recipients preferring to 
purchase from the mother country rather than from the colonial commissary as 
giving them a wider choice."3 This preference for French money was evident even 
in the case of the notes of the Bank of France, which declined rapidly in value 
following John Law's fateful currency experiment. No one held any of Law's cur- 
rency long enough to suffer greatly from its depreciation, 


Coinage and currency of other countries fared no better. "Spanish coins 
that entered the colony from time to time, disappeared as promptly as did the 
French coins", although they, "became as important a standard of value as did 
the French money."* Spanish coins entered through the Mexican trade by ship 
from Vera Cruz, through the Spanish missions of Texas, and by overland trail — 
from Mexico.? Spanish coins were not sent to France, as was the French money, 
because they had a greater relative purchasing power in the West Indies. The 
French attempted to reduce the local preference for Spanish money in this trade 
by establishing identical exchange rates between it and the French money, but 
Spanish coins continued to leave the colonies. 


The scarcity of a good circulating medium led to a dependence upon barter, 
commodity money, and foreign exchange. Barter trading was easily established with 
the Indians, because they were accustomed to its use in dealings among themselves; 
in fact, the Indians seemed to prefer barter trading with its accompaning bar- 
gaining. Also commodity money came into early use. "It was not uncommon to pay 
for services or merchandise with so many quintals of corn or so many pounds of 
tobacco."7 Official action on the part of the local government brought about 
several novel methods of economizing in the use of circulating media. Soldiers 
“were paid for the most part with orders upon the commissary and a small modicum 
of coin."8 Produce purchased from the northern French colonies and coming down 
the Mississippi River was paid for by several means other than coins or currency. 
The local treasurer issued "bills of exchange upon the mother country, orders on 
the commissary, or promissory notes for future redemption... ." 


The mother country came to the assistance of the colony in 1721 when a special 
minting of 75,000 pounds of copper coins for the exclusive use of the French 
colonists was made, but the actual copper content was so low that the issue was 
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not generally acceptable until the legal value was lowered one-third in 172410 
When copper was made legal tender in France in 1726, the colonial coin promptly 
gravitated to the mother country, and "there was scarcely a copper coin in circu- 
lation by 1728,"11 


The next effort to supply a circulating medium consisted of extending the 
circulation privilege to the promissory notes of individuals, registered with the 
Superior Council; and the issuance by the local government of a series of official 
fractional paper money known as "card money." 


The French system of colonial coinage and currency, never very strong, 
weakened very rapidly toward the close of the period of French dominion. Under 
the strain of war with England the whole province of Louisiana was "literally 
innundated with government drafts and notes which it was unable to redeem," and 
this embarrassing situation continued to increase until France lost control of 
the colony in 1763.13 


The currency problems of the British from 1763 to 1781 were little different 
from those of the French, but where the French had attempted to establish and 
maintain their own currency and coinage, the British made very little effort to do 
so. While the money-of—account was the British pound, the current money of the 
province was Spanish coins. The preference for the latter seemed to present no 
problem for the British, who apparently were quite at home trading in any good 
sound medium of exchange.l4 


Under the Spanish, the scarcity of hard money and the condition of the local 
treasury led to the issuance of official local governmental warrants used primarily 
to make payments to soldiers and workmen. These pieces of script were commonly 
accepted by local merchants and were declared legal tender at face value by 
Governor Gayoso, who announced to one visiting trader that he "could take them or 
go ye calaboose."15 They were circulating at about 12 per cent discount in 
1797. 


In 1798, when the United States government assumed control of the Mississippi 
Territory, the combined effect of the great hodgepodge of monetary disorders began 
to be felt. The new government did little to help the situation, and another 
substitute for money soon developed. It was the cotton gin receipt, a product of 
the post-cotton gin economy. This was a piece of paper about the size of present 
day United States paper money, and was obtained from the ginner upon delivery of 
raw cotton to the gin. Each separate unit called for delivery to the bearer of a 
specified number of pounds of cotton less ginning costs.17 Cotton seed did not 
figure in the receipts, it being regarded as worthless. This paper circulated 
freely, and one of_the first acts of the Territorial Government was to legalize 
its assignability.18 





Other things were also substituted for money before the coming of the Bank of 
the Mississippi. Lands, slaves, cattle, and cotton were all at some time or other 
considered acceptable being received at their true monetary values. The issuance 
of bank notes by the Bank of the Mississippi in 1811 gave the first really convenient 
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and acceptable circulating medium the inhabitants or their forbears had enjoyed.19 
These notes, which were replaced in 1818 by those of the Bank of the State of 
Mississippi, remained the principal money until December 31, 1831, when the bank 
under liquidation, began to retire them. Circulating concurrently with the note 
issues of the Bank of the Mississippi and the Bank of the State of Mississippi were 
those of the Louisiana banks and of the second Bank of the United States. The notes 
of some Alabama banks circulated in the eastern portion of Mississipvi as early as 
1820.29 Notes of the Bank of Mississippi were always considered sound money, and 
apparently they were alweys honored by redemption in specie, except for one brief 
occasion during and immediately following the War of 1812.2 21 Practically all these 
currencies were sound and they provided a very necessary circulating medium during 
the period of cotton gin prosperity. From 1831 through 1840, circulation in 
Mississippi was provided by the freely issued and ultimately worthless notes of a 
great many locally chartered banks. The second Bank of the United States, which 
until 1836 maintained a branch in Natchez, also supplied some currency. Foremost 
among the locally chartered banks were the Planters' Bank, founded in 1831; the 
Agricultural Bank, 1833; and the Mississippi Union Bank, 1837. Following the 
failure of most of its banks in 1837-1840, Mississippi's circulatory medium again 
became a serious problem which continued until the coming of the National Banking 
System in 1864, 


Economic Subsidies 


Each of the Evropean mother countries engaged in the practice of economic 
subsidy for its colonies in an effort to encovrage their settlement and establish 
their productivity. The most successful subsidies employed were those which supple- 
mented but did not take the place of individual initiative. Subsidies which met 
with some degree of success were the removal of fundamental barriers to settlement 
through the establishment of military security, the granting of cheap and easy 
titles to fertile lands, and the maintenance of avenues of trade with the homeland. 
Less successful subsidies included the granting of government credits, the guaran- 
teeing of prices of agricultural produce, and the repeated extensions of debt 
moratoria. The shortcomings of the subsidies arose largely from the difficulties 
involved in their administration. The local citizens could always find good 
reasons for demanding a new subsidy to care for some deficiency in an old one. 

For example, if agricultural prices were not maintained at a high enovgh level, 
there would develop an urgent demand for a moratorium on debt payments. 


The early French settlements probably furnished the most valuable experiences 
in connection with colonial subsidies. Unfortunately for Mississippi, many of the 
lessons which might have be6én learned from French rule became more a part of the 
tradition of Louisiana than of Mississippi, but they were so closely related to 
the section which later became Mississippi that they are briefly mentioned here. 


The entire colony of Louisiana, settlement of which was begun in 1699, was a 
direct subsidy of the French Crown. The cost was to be recovered in the form of 
discoveries of gold, silver, and jewels. So wholeheartedly did the colonists 
participate in the accomplishment of these objectives that their indolence in local 
agricultural pursuits is a matter of record. Their dependence upon France for 
virtually all their support led them to near starvation on several occasions, 
most notably in 1706, when the "wretched state of the kingdom excluded every idea 
of colonization and expense."22 
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The principle of direct governmental subsidy was temporarily abandoned by 
the French Crown in 1712 in favor of an indirect system, which would prove less 
’ burdensome on the treasury. In desperation, the Louisiana properties were leased 
to a prosperous French businessman, M. Crozat, who intended to exploit the country 
under plans thoroughly agreeable to the French. The limited resources of the 
colony, coupled with the imbility of the French Navy to maintain a trading 
monopoly as previously agreed, made it impossible for Crozat to meet the heavy 
colonial developmental commitments he had made to the King. He retired from the 
scene in 1717, having lost in the venture most of his former great wealth,23 
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Then John Law subsidized the entire colonial venture through incorporating it 
; and selling shares to the public. He was armed with almost every type of pro- 
motional device in common use today. His Western Company expected financial 
returns in the form of the sale of lands, particularly great estates, to wealthy 

’ Frenchmen, who would spend their own personal resources in exploring them in the 
hope of finding gold and silver. Of course, the main colonial venture had many 
related profit-seeking enterprises. Settlers who reluctantly turned to agriculture 
after exhausting their savings in vain searches for the precious metals were en- 

{ couraged to purchase slaves from the Company to use in cultivating the soil. Many 

; fine lands were thus brought into use but not nearly enough to supply the great 
local and French demand for farm products.2 About 1718 another inducement to 
agricultural production was offered in the form of guaranteed prices for commodities 
delivered to the Company's warehouses. Twenty-five livres per hundred weight were 
offered for rice.29 Equivalent United States prices of today computed on a gold 
price of $35.00 an ounce, would be about ten cents per pound for tobacco and five 
cents for rice.2 
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The subsidies of John Lew played a most important part in the permanent 
establishment of Louisiana by encouraging the people to shift into agricultural 

4 pursuits. Few of the settlers would have come to the new world had it not been for 
the completely erroneous, though almost contimous, announcements of the discoveries 
of large quantities of gold and silver. The colonists! later disappointments were 
bitter, and after exhausting their own personal wealth, many of them began to 

; starve. Their resentment played a part in the overthrow and flight of Law from 

1 France. There was only one thing for the settlers to turn toward, agriculture; 

and the Western Company, which was still on the alert, even after Law's fall, 
continued to purchase agricultural comnodities. The company even increased some of 
its guaranteed prices, but a portion of tobacco became worth 50 livres ver hundred- 
weight in 1725, a gain of one hundred per cent over the 1718 price. This repre- 
sented in terms of present United States money an advance to about 15 cents a 
pound or 50%. The price was increased further to 62-1/2 livres in 1728, a gain of 
one hundred and fifty per cent. In terms of the same United States money, this 
represented an advance to about 20 cents a pound, or an increase of 100% over the 
1718 figure.27 These prices and the fact that no other means of livelihood was 
available stimulated the production of the agricultural comnodities, particularly 
from 1723 to 1730. In fact, the produce of the colony became so substantial it 
might well have satisfied the original expectations of the stockholders of the 
Western Company. Unfortunately, in the concern's management both past and present, 
inefficiencies prevented the gains from passing into the hands of the stockholders, 
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The company petitioned the crown ‘for permission to surrender its charter in 
1731, after having spent the sum of $3,700,000 in the vain effort to make a profit 
from its monopoly.28 Although representing a great loss to French investors and 
to the crown, the company had subsidized the colony to the point where it began to 
be self-sustaining. Its chief achievements were (1) the bringing of thousands of 
new settlers, (2) the establishment of agriculture as the foundation of the economy, 
(3) the large scale introduction of slavery, and (4) the prolongation of the 
principle of colonial subsidy, a feature which seemed to be an enduring part of 
French colonial economic policy. 


After the surrender of the charter of the Western Company in 1732 and with 
"equal privileges and rights as to trade and commerce" available to all French 
subjects, development of the colony proceeded with little or no help in the form 
of subsidies.2? Considerable improvement in agriculture and industry was shown 
until about 1750, when the final troubles with the British, Choctaws, and Chickasaws 
began to set in. During this revival of activity, however, agriculture did not 
keep pace with trade and industry as a major interest of the people. Beginning 
in 1748 the French ministry once again "held out encouragements" to those who 
wishes to settle in Louisiana, offering them "lands, cattle, and instruments of 
tillage."30 However, it was rather late in the day for the French to attempt to 
re-establish its agriculture or to wrest from the British the Indian and colonial 
trade which the latter had come to almost monopolize. Little was accomplished 
toward the restoration of the Louisiana economy before it was surrendered to 
England and Spain in 1763. 





While the size of the French colonial development seemed to depend in consider- 
able measure upon the degree of employment of subsidies, the British seemed to 
have expanded their colonial interests rapidly with very few of them. They employed 
only one major subsidy in addition to the maintenance of military protection. 
Nearly all imnigrants received "upon their arrival liberal and extensive grants. "31 
The acreages were liberal enough, but retired military officers of the British 
government were shown great pref erences.22 This policy seems to have been very 
effective in expanding the number of colonists and in encouraging them toward the 
establishment of their own means of permanent subsistence. Dunbar Rowland lists 
more than 300 individuals receiving grants totaling more than 254,000 acres from 
1768 to 1779.22 Of course, the British settlers had not been misled as to the 
nature of the wealth of the colonies, and thus they did not expect the mother country 
to make up for their hardships and disappointments as did the French, 


Under Spanish rule, from 1781 to 1798, the principal form of subsidy consis- 
ted of the guaranteeing of prices upon the agricultural crops to be brought to 
the King's warehouse by the settlers. The Spanish were also extremely liberal in 
recognizing the British land grants, as long as the lands were being operated by 
their owners, and in making new grants to persons coming into the area regardless 
of their nationalities. The Spanish were anxious to procure the establishment of 
a strong agricultural and commercial economy and seemed to try to avoid friction 
with business interests as much as possible. The greatest failure of the Spanish 
in this respect was their inability at times to pay the prices which they guaran- 
teed for merchandise delivered to the King's warehouse. Even this blow to Spanish 
prestige was lessened considerably by their declarations of moratoria on debts, 
without which many citizens would have lost lands and slaves which had been pur- 
chased on terms extending over several years. 
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General economic subsidies had been used so freely by all the colonial govern- 
ments that the early citizens of the Mississippi Territory were thoroughly familiar 
with government aid as a part of their economic order. They also lmew how to - 
present their grievances to the governing powers in clear, forceful language, and 
they thoroughly expected that some action would be taken. The territorial governing 
officials, who reported from the distant New Ingland and Eastern states and from 
the Northwest Territory, were tms faced with a type of citizen they had not 
anticipated. Where they had expected to find frontier settlers whose principal 
concern was protection from Indians and foreign invasion, they found local citizens 
well advanced in politico-economic thinking, not only as it applied to the United 
States but also to the countries of Europe. In few other new territories were 
the commercial, economic, and political grievances of so complicated a nature, 
and, at the same time, so completely and carefully explained to the territorial 
and United States governments by citizen groups. 


The local inhabitants wanted the government to do far more than it actually 
did and in a much shorter time, but even so the national contribution to the 
inhabitants was very great indeed. The United States contributed most of the 
expenses of the territorial government, a customary procedure in new territories, 
but the Natchez country with its new cotton gin prosperity, could well have paid 
its own way. It provided low cost public lands throughout the territorial period, 
and continued the same policy after Mississippi became a state. The federal 
government assumed the burden of dealing with the Indians, gradually securing their 
removal, and opening up new lands for settlement at low cost. Post roads were 
built at federal expense, particularly the Natchez Trace. The United States 
repeatedly granted requests for moratoria on payments due on the purchase of 
public lands. Some were achieved by direct action of Congress and others by lax 
collection policies.29 


The territorial government likewise attempted to do a little regulating of 
the economy. Its General Assembly passed legislation designed to control the qua- 
lity of cotton intended for export, and except for a tie vote, would have directed 
its members to wear clothing of local manufacture.36 No attempt was made to guarantee 
prices, but in 1814, following a series of crop failures and floods, and with em 
bargo-restricted cotton selling at eight cents a pound, creditors were required by 
law to accept the staple at fourteen cents. 


The addiction of the early territorial citizens to various forms of governmen- 

tal assistance made it easy for them to visualize the advantages that could come 

to them through the credit granting facilities of a great official state bank. 
Almost from the date of authorization of the first territorial bank, on December 

23, 1809, that institution, although then privately owned and operated, was destined 
to feel the effects of the voice of the people. The state legislature investigated 
the affairs of the bank immediately when specie payments were suspended in 1814, 
Evidently the directors were aware of the great public interest in an official 

state bank, for they shrewdly offered the services of their bank to the state, being 
very careful, of course, to retain control in their own hands. When the institution 
became the official Bank of the State of Mississippi on February 4, 1818, with a 
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monopoly which extended until December 31, 1840, the managers could compliment them- 
selves on having legally blocked the possibility of a rival politically owned and 
controlled bank for a period of almost 22 years to come. Failure to take into 
account also the old tradition of economic subsidy and the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of the interior sections of the state, where there were few stockholders and 
friends of the bank, brought about early opposition to the institution . The pres- 
sure of public policy proved too much for the institution to withstand. Beginning 
in 1832, new gigantic state-controlled banks designed to make credit available to 
all were established to replace the’ old institution. The people, in keeping with 
the tradition of governmental subsidy, saw in the new type of state-sponsored bank 
an opportunity for the government to extend a helping hand to all its citizens. 


II, THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
Agriculture i - 


Simple forms of agriculture preceded the arrival of the earliest Europeans. 
DeSoto, in the winter of 1540-41, encountered villages stocked with corn, beans, 
pumpkins, and nuts; and in May, 1541, he received from the Indians a gift of 
"loaves made of the substance of prunes like brick."39 Until the coming of the 
French colonists more than a century and a half later, Indian agriculture seems 
to have continued much as DeSoto had found it, with corn serving as the basic food. 


Several new types of crops were introduced to the Indians by the French set- 
tlers upon their arrival in 1699, and Indian-produced agricultural commodities became 
the basis of a steady trade between the Indian nations and the colonists, particu- 
larly when the latter had a supply of European manufactured goods to offer in 5 
exchange. On several occasions the stores of Indian foods, primarily corn, were 
all that’ stood between the new settlers and starvation. 


Had the Europeans who came to settle Louisiana in 1699 followed the example of 
the Indians and set about producing a food supply, they would have avoided many 
hardships. Instead, they exhausted every other possibility of making their liveli- 
hood. Throughout the first two decades of the period of French settlement, a great 
basic conflict was going on in Louisiana and in France concerning the advisability 
of a colony based on agriculture. To many people on both sides of the Atlantic, such 
hardly seemed worth while. When the colonists themselves finally came to the realiza- 
tion that no other means of sustenance was forthcoming, the basic conflict resolved 
itself. The fact remains, however, that had any other means of subsistence been 
capable of showing a profit, it would have received a large and immediate following. 
Long after agriculture was generally accepted as the economic mainstay, a restless 
search for non-agricultural industries persisted. It continued even into the early 
life of the territory and state, and some talk of large scale industrialization was 
still going on in the late 1820's, 





During the non-agricultural years, mines, especially those of the precious 
metals, were sought after but not discovered. Also, several industries were early 
tried and virtually abandoned: pearl fishing, dropped because of the low quality 
of the pearls; the gathering of buffalo wool, abandoned because the buffalo ia* 
becoming extinct; and the drying of fish, neglected because of the humidity. 
Lumber products, especially in the form of cooperage stock and naval stores, were 
always to be found; and the first saw mill, "a primitive affair," which made its 
appearances as early as 1716, was a "success from the start," 
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During the early struggle over the fundamental importance of agriculture in the 
new French settlements at Biloxi and Mobile, only the great foresightedness of 
Iverville and Bienville prevented the annihilation of the colony by starvation. It 
was they who realized that, even with the expected economic support from France, the 
colony would not be able to survive without the cultivation of the land. It was they 
who, often in conflict with the French government, had seen to it that agriculturists 
were included in the original expeditions. Under their guidance the inhabitants 
were required to sow beans and Indian corn.42 Iberville and Bienville also brought 
along cotton seed, some of which was given to the Indians about 1700.43 Even under 
the extreme admonitions of their leaders, most of the colonists engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits very reluctantly. During the first decade of settlement apparently 
no major crop was found. In 1711 most of the agriculture was confined to small 
tracts of partially cleared lands for gardens in the areas around the bays of Biloxi, 
St. Lovis, and Mobile.** Even these had been so poorly tilled that the settlers had 
to depend upon the Biloxi Indians for mch of their food. By 1711 some tobacco had 
been cultivated, "the first samples of which were supposed to be superior to the 
quality raised in Virginia." Wheat did come up most, luxuriantly, but "the damp 
atmosphere destroyed it when it commenced maturing." 


This indifference toward agriculture prevailed during Crozat's monopoly of 
Louisiana from 1712 to 1717. At the end of this brief period, "commerce and agri- 
culture had not prospered... . Instead the inhabitants had devoted themselves to a 
trade in provisions and Indian slaves and to a commerce with the Spaniards. "4 


Still further troubles were to delay the development of a sound agriculture 
when John Law, in the promotion of his Western Company, which fell heir to Crozat's 
charter in 1717, promised to all prospective inhabitants great riches without hard 
labor. He representea the vast territory of Louisiana as the richest part of the 
world, "Pearls," said Law and his fellow promoters, "could be fished there in 
abundance; the streams which watered it rolled on sands of gold;" and "precious 
metal was found on the surface of the earth without any need of profaning its 
bosom."4? That the officials of the Western Company actually realized the colonists 
might soon have to "abandon the insane project of mine-seeking"48 was indicated by 
its own encouragement of local agriculture through guaranteed prices, 49 land grants, 50 
provision for export facilities, and the large scale importation of slaves,51 


The very large number of immigrants suddenly thrown upon agricultural resources 
as their only means of livelihood, plus the encovragements given by the Western 
Comany, caused the tardy agricultural industry to develop, but its progress was 
Slow., Tobacco was established as a money crop and was being exported in 1718 under 
the stimlus of a guaranteed price of about 9 cents a pound in terms of present 
United States money .22 In this same year the Western Company attempted to introduce 
the cultivation of silk into the colony, but there is no record of its having ach- 
ieved a great volume of production.53 For a hundred years afterward there are oc- 
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casional references to the industry. In 1724 the Western Company introduced indigo, 
in the cultivation of which an irrigation system was developed, consisting of a 
tapping of the river et flood stage. The production of local food crops in- 
creased, but new immigration had expanded the population and until 1724 the "supply 
of grain and breadstuffs was insufficient.": 


In 1725 the province was slowly expanding its agricultural production as it 
recovered from the financial embarrassments of John Law's depreciated money. 56 In 
1726 agriculture begen to flourish and a healthy state of trade began to pervade 
every department of the province. 2? In lower Lovisiana, tobacco and rice were being 
produced in considerable quantities; and indigo had "become a valuable staple pro- 
duct." The "fig tree had beer introduced from Province," and the "orange tree 
from Hispaniola." 


In 1728, cotton "became an article of export." It grew and bore luxuriantly 
but its production was limited "by the difficult and tediousness of separating by 
hand the lint from the seed."59 Within five years after cotton was recognized as 
an important crop, an unknown inventor in 1733 "devised a cotton gin of considerable 
promise", 60 About 1752 M. Dubriel invented a better gin, "which facilitated the 
operation of separating the cotton fiber from the seed" and "created an epoch in 
the cultivation of cotton in Louisiana," causing that crop to "enter more largely 
into the produce of the plantations. "61 


Agriculture on the east bank of the lower Mississippi River was early noted to 
be superior to that in Biloxi and Mobile, and this fact accounted in part for the 
plan of Bienville to transfer the Louisiana capital from Biloxi to New Orleans, a 
plan which wes effected in 1723, 62 The fertility of the Mississippi River lands 
also attracted a large number of settlers to Natchez,where, after 1716, they occu- 
pied well-elevated farms under the protection of Fort Rosalie. Cultivation there 
included French wheat and tobacco, the latter doing very well.63 According to the 
Chevalier De Champigny, "the port founded at Natchez...would have furnished all the 
tobacco needed in France." The egricultural potentialities of Natchez had become 
so well known by 1722, that a very strong sentiment favored making it the colonial 
capital. However, the redoubtable Bienville had selected New Orleans and his con- 
tinued advocacy of this location was the deciding factor,65 


The agricultural boom in the Natchez district was ended with the massacre of 
its inhabitants by the Natchez Indians on October 28, 1729.66 Probably a few 
families resettled portions of the district following the final defeat of the 
Natchez Indians in 1732, but there is no evidence of any substantial agricultural 
production there during the remainder of the period of French dominion, i. e., 
until 1763.67 
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Meanwhile, in other parts of Louisiana, the development of agriculture steadily 
proceeded despite many obstacles, which included the natural distaste of a very large 
portion of the settlers for agricultural pursuits, the inability of the French to 
establish complete military security from the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, the 
decline of France as a world power, the neglect of the colonies by the home. country, 
and the contimed attractiveness of easy money to be derived from contraband trade 
with the Spanish. Still there were periods when giant strides were made in 
Louisiana agriculture, In 1733, the "culture of rice was extensive" and tobacco 
and indigo were recognized as successful crops. 68 In 1740 cotton was still being 
cultivated but "only in small avantities;" in 1741 the "yam and varieties of the 
West India sweet potato were already a certain crop."09 From 1741 through 1744 
“agriculture continued to flourish," the principal export commodities being "rice, 
indigo, tobacco, sugar and cotton."79 pifficulties were encountered in 1745 in 
the form of a "destructive storm" which "laid waste the plantations destroying a 
large portion of the crops;"71 ana about 1748 the attractiveness of trade caused 
many fine farmers to lose interest in the land.?2 In 1751 sugar cane was brought 
in and the erection of the first large plantation and sugar mill was begun in 1758. 
Although many sugar mills appeared around 1760, they suffered a major deficiency 
in that they could not duplicate the fine dry granulated appearance of the West 
Indian product. So imperfect was the sugar that the first export shipment to 
France leaked from the casks./23 


From 1752 on into the beginning of French-English hostilities in 1754, agri- 
culture seems to have been particularly prosperous. "Plantations lined the banks 
of the river for twenty miles below, and for a much greater distance above the 
city of New Orleans. The whole coast was in a fine state of cultivation."7+ The 
chief crops seem to have been rice, indigo, corn, tobacco, and sugar cane. Tobacco 
was the chief crop of the few settlements in the Natchez country and around Baton 
Rouge. Rice, indigo, and sugar cane were important in Lower Louisiana. Cotton 
was becoming an almost universal commodity, being cultivated "by almost every 
family" but in small quantities.75 


Slavery, introduced on a wholesale basis by the Western Company in 1718 as 
one solution to the problem of encouraging agriculture, 7 eventually paved the 
way for the large scale plantation, the first being established by the Company itself 
in 1720 to "serve as an example to others, and to test the advantages which were to 
be derived from this species of labor."77 A legal code governing the conduct and 
treatment of slaves appeared in 1724. 78 Pew advances in the methods of cultivating 
the soil accompanied the introduction of slavery and the plantation system. 


In spite of the great promise of agriculture, the strain of war between the 
British and French became increasingly greater after 1755. Although Louisiana did 
not figure in the hostilities, the bankrupt treasury of the homeland and the effects 
of a "ruinous paper currency." played their part. The mother country no longer 
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being able to pay for the products of the colony and also having almost a complete 
record of neglecting colonial agriculture, its thriving colony of Louisiana grew 
steadily weaxer as enterprise again suffered from disinterest and other adversities. 
According to Champigny, "the neglect of agriculture was the main cause of the state 
of wealmess" of the colony in 1762. 


When the British established Fort Panumure at Natchez in 1764, the fertile 
lands of this area, which now became a part of West Florida, proved the most 
attractive anywhere along the Mississippi River. Immigration began at once from 
many directions. British army officers who decided to remain in the New World 
after their retirement received royal land grants. Other Britishers came directly 
from the homeland with titles to plots as large as 5,000 acres, the only stipula- 
tion being that the lands be placed in cultivation. Immigrants from the eastern 
seaboard colonies also began to appear in large numbers.~~ Indigo, tobacco and 
cotton were the principal crops, indigo having assumed an early position of im- 
portance, but it was gradually replaced by tobacco. 
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Under the British, the institution of slavery continued to flourish and the 
numbers and sizes of plantations continued to increase. Although no single note- 
worthy improvement is noted in methods of agricultural production, such men as 
William Dunbar were continually experimenting with different crops and better 
types of seeds, and much progress was made generally in the agricultural field. 


Cotton still awaited the invention of a gin. Oddly enough a Mr. Krebs of 
Pascagoula invented a primitive one: 


It is a strong frame, of four studs, each about four feet high, and joined 
above and below, by strong transverse pieces. Across this are placed two 
well-polished iron spindles, having a small groove through their whole 
length, and, by means of treadles, are put in opposite motions. The work- 
man sits behind the frame, with a thin board before him, upon which is placed 
the cotton, thinly spread, which the rollers receive. The lint goes through 
the rollers, and the seed falls down in a separate pile. ‘The French popu- 
lation have much improved upon this plan, by a large wheel, which turns two 
of these mills, with ——- velocity, that seventy pounds of clean cotton 
can be made every day. 


According to Claiborne, the inhabitants of the new Natchez, contrary to many 
of those of the old period of French dominion, were entirely satisfied to engage 
in an agricultural life. 


Those that came, came at their own expense. They crossed the mountains 
to Pittsburgh or to the headwaters of Tennessee, where they often made a 
crop of corn and wheat the first season, and then built their boats and 
brought down with them to their point of destination, their families, their 
slaves and stock, and a year's supply of provisions. Or they came from 
Georgia and Carolina, the overland journey on pack-horses, through the 
Creek and Choctaw territories. Or by sea, from more northern posts, to 
Pensacola and New Orleans, and then by boats to their respective stations. 
Nine-tenths of them came to cultivate the soil; they brought intelligence 
and capital; and they embarked at once into the production of supplies for 
home consumption, and selected indigo as their crop for exportation. 
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Tobacco was next introduced, and subsequently cotton. All the necessaries 
of life were in abundance and cheap, The corn crib had no lock upon it. 
Bacon, beef, butter, and poultry were plentiful. Orchards were on a large 
scale and the fruit better than at present. It was a common sight to see 
one lmndred bee hives in a farm yard, and both buckwheat and clover were 
then grown especially for the benefit of these epicurean manufacturers. 
Beeswax and honey were articles of export. ‘The medicinal herbs and 

roots, rhubarb, ginger, piwento, madder, saffron, hops, the opium poppy, 
and many others which we now purchase from the apothecary, were grown in 
the gardens. Many planters tanned their own leather. Shoes were almost 
always made on the plantation, either by a workmen belonging to the place 
or by a man hired to do the work. Gentlemen and ladies were clad in 
homespun, Even the bridle reins, girths and saddle-cloths were made 

at home. 62 





When the Spanish occupied the Natchez country in 1781, tobacco was the chief 
export crop. After 1787, Kentucky and Tennessee tobacco replaced the Mississippi 
product, and the planters "gradually turned their attention" to indigo. The latter 
was considered a profitable crop until 1795, when it was generally abendoned because 
its production was "expensive, hazardous and disagreeable", 83 and a type of insect 
pest "devoured the leaves and buds, and sapped the juices of the plant. "84 With 
the profitability of two of its three export crops destroyed, the Natchez district 
was in a state of economic depression when the cotton gin arrived on the scene. 
According to Dunbar, the "discovery of the ragwheel gin was fortunate" for the 
country, since "without this invention cotton never would have been a general crop, 
the ginning by rollers having been considered as an insurmountable obstacle. "85 





The Whitney gin was introduced in 1795. Its adoption spread rapidly during 
the remainder of the Spanish period and continued even more vigorously after the 
coming of United States rule in 1798. By 1801 practically everyone in the terri- 
tory had access to at least a "horse gin, "86 Not only was it adopted rapidly in 
the Mississippi Territory but, according to one contemporary opinion, it was 


"much more improved" there than "anywhere else," and the latest and best gins 
would not "injure the cotton more than a pair of cards might do."87 


The cotton bale was introduced in 1801. It was made possible by the use of a 
powerful press, the idea of a local planter, William Dunbar, who had originally 
designed the press in 1799 for the interesting purpose of crushing cotton seed for 
its oil. One of the principal improvers of the cotton gin was a local manvfacturer, 
Carver, who operated his factory at Washington, 6 miles east of Natchez.88 The 
family name is still connected with gin manufacturing. 
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The influence of the cotton gin was very great and lasting, It revolutionized 
local agriculture and the entire economy of the state. Despite its universal 
acceptance and the initial improvements added by the local ginwrights, major strides 
in increasing the efficiency of the gin, other than those just mentioned, seem to 
have been rather slow. For example, it was not until 1830 that steam power was 
added to the cotton gin, 89 Meanwhile, some progress was taking place in the form 
of the perfection of better varieties of cotton seed, and cotton stalks and seed 
were plowed back into the soil to replenish it. Even so, the soil was rapidly 
depleted as plantations along the river continued to "pay attention to nothing 
but cotton" and purchased "everything else."90 


As devotion to cotton increased, the prosperity of the Lower South became 
almost entirely dependent upon the price of the staple, which was largely de- 
termined in European markets. Until 1808, cotton prices were generally very 
satisfactory and prosperity prevailed; then embargo and war brought low prices, 
which continued through 1814, From 1815 through 1818 there were high prices 
resulting from the post-war boom, followed in 1819 by a generally declining 
price trend which reached extreme lows in 1827. 


By 1828, cotton had become so unprofitable that there was a brief flurry of 
interest in other crops, especially those which might be protected by tariffs, ean 
advantage which was notably lacking in the case of cotton. The sugar growers of 
Louisiana were benefitting from the tariff and their position seems to have been 
far superior to that of the cotton planters of Mississippi. The affinity of the 
citizens of the Natchez country for their Louisiana neighbors caused them to feel 
that if tariff-protected crops wers so profitable in Louisiana they might also 
help Mississippi. Most of Mississippi was too far north to justify a change-over 
to sugar production, but some planters thought that possibly indigo might become 
a satisfactory tariff-protected crop. Issac Dunbar, in 1828, "made 1,000 to 1,500 
lbs. of indigo equal to Bengal."9l There is no record of any large scale conver- 
sion to the crop. Unsuccessful attempts were also made to establish the produc-— 
tion of silk, another industry which might have enjoyed the benefits of tariff 
protection. | 


Being unable to find an agricultural: commodity which was adapted to the 
Natchez country as suitably as cotton, Mississippi citizens soon came to the very 
firm conviction that their future economic prosperity depended upon abundant cot- 
ton crops which could be sold at prices sufficient to enable the cotton farmers 
to purchase a reasonable share of the world's goods. The only hope they saw for 
the establishment of any such purchasing power, or parity, as the same idea was 
called a hundred years later, was the elimination of or great reduction in the 
duties on most imports, By 1830 tariff advocates had about disappeared from 
Mississippi and public opinion endorsed wholeheartedly the principle of free trade. 
The state's devotiom to cotton and low tariffs was not again seriously challenged. 
The local planters did succeed in securing gradual tariff reduction after 1833, and 
they were temporarily satisfied by rising cotton prices until early 1837. Beginning 
in that year a steady decline carried prices to extreme new all-time lows in the 
early 1840's 92 
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Hunting, Fishing, and Grazing. 


The Indians seem to have been accustomed to a year-round supply of a wide 
variety of meats. These they procured by hunting and fishing; some meats were 
preserved by smoking.93 Mentles and skins were in common use by the Indiens, 
and some of them were presented as gifts to DeSoto; others were taken from the 
Indians by DeSoto's men.94% Marquette commented upon the great amount of fish in 
the Mississippi and the abundance of wild animals in the adjoining forests,95 
It is doubtful whether the early French colony could have survived had not its 
people supplemented their meager agriculture by their own fishing and hunt ing, 96 
and by utilizing the Indians as a constant source of supplies of buffalo, deer, 
duck, and seal.97 


Iberville, with the same foresight that he exercised in regard to colonial 
agriculture, brought along with the first colonists a good supply of domestic 
animals, including cattle, hogs, and turkeys.98 This original stock, no doubt 
supplemented by succeeding importations, increased steadily. In 1704, the inhabi- 
gl ae alge 14 cows, 9 oxen, 4 bulls, 6 calves, 100 hogs, 3 kids, and 400 
hens.9? By 1708 these hed increased to 50 cows, 8 oxen, 4 bulls, 40 calves 
hogs, and about 2,000 hens,190 In 1717 there were some 400 head of cattle.101 
Apparently it was the intention of Iberville to domesticate the buffalo, l021argely 
for its wool,103 mut no successful attempts were reported. 


1,400 


Hunting and fishing by the colonists decreased in relative importance as the 
French colonies established their agricultural and livestock industries, but furs 
and game supplied by the Indians remained important items.104 This trend continued 
into the British period as agriculture and livestock became even more firmly es- 
tablished; consecuently, the Indians became the chief hunters and trappers. This 
same situation, with steadily decreasing emphasis on hunting, trapping, and fish- 
ing, prevailed throughout the Spanish and into the early United States periods. 

Of course, the largest supplies of quality furs had always come from the northern 
colonies of France and England 05 Consequently, the decline of this southern 
industry meant little to the colonists. 


Minerals and Precious Stones. 





Mineral resources,except as a psychological factor which stimulated imnigration, 
played a very small part in the economic development of the Mississippi Territory, 
Indians had, pe course, employed local clays to make cooking utensils and stones to 
make adzes 10 Among the early finds were pearls at the mouth of the Pearl River, 
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which received its name from the discovery. Unfortunately, these supposedly rare 
gems proved of little value, but they provided a stimulus to further searches for 
jewels and precious metals 107 This activity reached a frenzied peak about 1721 
under the promotional efforts of John Law. Throughout the French period, settlers 
were attracted by stories of mineral wealth, particularly the gold, silver, and 
precious stones which awaited the discoverers. Because no important discoveries 
were made, hopes fell rapidly during the later French period, They never were 
abandoned completely, however, and even in the British and Spanish periods, 

there was an interest in the precious metals which was cerried into the Mississippi 
Territory. In 1798 William Dunbar accepted the task of surveying the boundary line 
between the southern limits of the Mississippi Territory and Spanish West Florida, 
largely because he would have an "opportunity of discovering valuable lands and 
perhaps minerals of a precious nature." Being "possessed of some chemical know- 
ledge," he carried with him "a portable laboratory for making assays. 


Although prospecting was fairly extensive, there are no accounts which indicate 
any important early discoveries of valuable minerals in the area of the Territory 
and State of Mississippi. Aside from the stirmlus provided to the imagination of 
the settlers, the subject of minerals might as well be forgotten. 


Manufacturing and Construction 





No large scale manufecturing industry developed either during the period of 
foreign rule or when the United States assumed control. This may have been due in 
some measure to the failure to discover any form of iron or copper. Iron castings, 
nails, machinery, and metal fittings were always import items. 


Lumber formed the basis of a necessery local industry and at times was an 
export item. Abundant forests were reported by DeSoto, who used them extensively 


in the construction of huts, barges, and forts.}09 On his return Journey from 
France in 1700, Iberville brought with him instructions to seek timber for ship 
building,}10 At least one skilled builder, Peniceut, was present in the criginal 
colonizing party which founded Biloxi in 1699. "The first sawmill in Louisiana" 
made its appearance in 1716311 Following its establishment, cargoes of "boards, 
pitch, tar, and other mill products found ready sale in the earlier settled West 
Indian Islands as well as in France.'l12 By 1728, lumber was being "extensively" 
exported to the West Indian Islands.13 In 1732, the export of cypress lumber to 
France began.!1" Cypress had many domestic uses, one of which was in the making of 
water pipeJ5Despite the continued French preference for trading, manufactures, and 
other. non-agricultural pursuits, the natural advantages of agriculture proved too 
great for their more enterprising members to withstand. Gradually, lumber de- 
creased in relative importance in the southern colonies, which found rice, indigo, 
tobecco, cotton, and sugar more profitable 116 In the British and Spanish periods 
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the lumber industry in the lower Mississippi Valley gave way still more to agri- 
culture. The experience of William Dunbar is interesting in this connection, He 
was manufacturing staves in Baton Rouge in 1783 but moved to Natchez soon afterward 
because of the superior opportunities offered there in agriculture, 


The greater relative attractiveness of agriculture was also evident in con- 
nection with other types of manufacturing. It was due almost altogether to the 
facility with which agricultural products could be grown and exported, and the 
ease with which manufactured goods could be shipped in. Of course, during the 
dominion period a thriving agriculture was in complete accord with the policies 
of the imperial European nations. There is little doubt that any attempts toward 
large scale colonial manufacturing would have encountered immediate opposition 
from the mother countries. 


A very necessary manufacturing industry based on local agriculture did develop 
after 1795, in the form of cotton ginning and the fabrication and construction of 
cotton gins. Some of the gins were large establishments extending their services 
to the public; others were smaller privately owned affairs, This industry, as we 
have seen, came very close to an earlier fruition. If the gins of 1733, 1752, or 
1772 had been as effective as the Whitney gin, they would have greatly altered the 
course of development of the southern colonies. But the real heyday of cotton gin 
employment came with the Whitney gin, introduced in 1795. With a horse-drawn 
Whitney gin, 500 to 1,000 pounds of lint a day could be separated. By 1801 almost 
every farmer had access to a gin,US Gins were manufactured in Mississippi as early 
as 1796 and the business of ginwright had become a profession by 1801. In 1807 
Eleazer Carver erected a saw mill to supply his gin manvufactories with materials,2l9 
Cotton baling became common after 1801, but the iron parts of the presses were 
probably purchased from the northern states, as was the first experimental press 
of William Dunbar.!20 Except for the production of cotton gins, local manufacturing 
seems not to have gained an economic toehold. 


The period of embargo and war which lasted from 1807 through 1814 provided 
some stimulus to local manufacturers. In 1810 the Territory had an annual produc- 
tion of 342,472 yards of cotton cloth, 450 yards of linen, and 7,898 yards of 
woolen stuff. The cloth was manufactured by 22 separate establishments containing 
a total of 807 spindles and 1,330 looms. In 1813 Tench Coxe estimated the anmal 
value of Mississippi manufacturers to have been $419,073.00 in 1810. Of interest 
is the fact that there seems to have been no great single locality which provided 
a concentration of manufacturing activity .221 Most of the spinning and weaving 
was of the home industry type. The location of cotton gins was also widely dis- 
persed, usually being placed near the cotton fields. Local manufacturing, even 
of the home industry type, evidently took a downward trend after the War of 1812 
when the seas were once again opened to the export of cotton to Europe. By 1840 
Miasisaippi had only 318 spindles, employing 81 hands and involving a capital of 
$6,420.12: It is obvious that by this time the state had forsaken manufacturing 
almost completely. 
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Building construction followed the simple frame type until the profits of cot- 
ton production made possible more refined structures, Beginning about 1811, fine 
homes began to make their appearance, particularly at Natchez. Examples of these 
architectural masterpieces still exist. Commercial buildings did not follow the 
trend toward extravagance until the flush times of the 1830's. The appearance 
of the towns of the Mississippi Territory was strictly simple and business-like, 
As late as 1835, a visitor to Natchez found that three of the four bank buildings, 
although of brick construction, contained no particular qualities of elegance or 
beauty. However, he mentioned a trend toward improvement of commercial buildings 
and pointed to one new edifice of great beauty and refinement. This was the bank- 
ing house of the Agricultural Bank, the institution which was founded upon the 
proceeds of the liauidation of the Bank of the State of Mississippi. It contained 
the "finest room south or west of Washington."123 Another elaborate bank building, 
that of the Commercial Bank, was constructed about 1836.124 Evidently the Bank of 
the State of Mississippi never owned an equally imposing structure. 


Trade e 


From the beginning of the French colony in 1699 there was a steady trade with 
the Indian nations. It provided a constant source of income to the colonists, who 
exchanged European manufactured products for "corn, beans, dried persimmons, squash, 
bear's oil, and Indian slaves."125 Skins and furs were also obtained in a traffic 
with the Indians, who considered allof this trade highly desirable, 126 "Indeed 
the advantages of prospective trade with the whites accounts in large part for the 
tolerance with which the Indians first regarded the feeble, struggling settlements 
nearby."127 The Indians were apparently keen traders and drove hard bargains. 
Nevertheless, wherever "a French trader had an area _to himself his monopoly of the 
field gave him a great advantage over the natives."128 This was the case in colonial 
Louisiana until the English and Scotch traders from the Atlantic Coast made their 
way inland and intruded into the French a Then "competition dis- 
placed monopoly," to the Indians! advantage. 12 
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The good profits from the Indian trade were supplemented by those which re- 
sulted from the predominantly agricultural nature of the colonial economy. There 
Was a continual need for almost everything. Important avenues of trade extended 
up the Mississippi River. to the Illinois country; across the Gulf of Mexico and 
by overland trail to Mexico; and across the Atlantic to Europe. Consequently, 
triangular trade patterns freavently developed. For example, under the French, 
the southern colonies shipped their rice, tobacco, and sugar directly to France 
and received in return "groceries, dry goods, wines, brandies, trinkets for the 
Indian trade,"130 and French exchange in amounts sufficient to pay for products of 
the = country: "wheat, flour, hams, beeswax, lead, salt, furs, bear's 
oi1,"+ 
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, As has been shown elsewhere, the confinement of trade within any single empire 

was always a difficult task for the mother country. Crozat (1712-1718) failed 
largely because he had not been able to monopolize the trade of the French colonies 
and at the same time cut in on the Spanish-controlled trade with Mexico, factors 
which he had definitely counted upon, 132 


John Law's Western Company was no more successful than Crozat in monopolizing 
trade, but local traders managed to profit from an exciting business. "Upon oc- 
casion when Spanish vigilance relaxed or Spanish officials intentionally smt 
their eyes, much trading between Mobile and Pensacola and between Natchitoches and 
the Spanish missions and settlement in East Texas went on more or less surreptitious-— 
ly. Occasionally a free trader wovld arrive from Vera Cruz laden with Mexican 
produce and exchange it for goods on deposit at Mobile and Dauphin Island, "133 


Following the surrender of the charter of the Western Company in 1732, and 
continuing through the remainder of the French dominion period, until 1763, many 
of the French seem to have been engaged in contraband trade. At times, as in 
1748, the attraction proved so great as to become almost an obsession with the 
colonists, large numbers of whom fave up their regular business pursuits in order 
to make quick and easy profits. 


During the British period colonial trade flourished brilliantly as the spirit 
of absolute monopoly gave way to that of highly competitive business enterprise. 
"The articles exported from Mobile and Pensacola in 1772 were - Indigo, raw hides, 
corn, fine cattle, tallow, rice, pitch, bears' vil, tobacco, tar, squared timber, 
indigo seed, myrtle wax, cedar posts and planks, salted wild beef, pecan mts, 
cyprus, and fine boards, plank of various woods, shingles, dried salt fish, scantling 
sassafras, canes, staves, and heading hoops, oranges, and peltry "135 


The Indian trade was almost monopolized by the British. An outstanding 
example of a Britisher engaged in trade with the Indians was Lachlan McGillivray, 
originally of Dunmsglass, Scotland. In 1778, when only sixteen years of age, he 
started his career by exchanging a jacklmife with the Creek Indians for deer skins. 
Soon his trading activities extended into the Creek country of Georgia and Alabama, 136 
Another example was William Panton, whose greatest success came following the 
Revolutionary War after most other British traders were deprived of their trading 
privileges. 


As long as the British occupied West Florida, the Spaniards were unable to 
maintain a monopoly over the trade of their own colonies west of the Mississippi 
River. As soon as the British departed in 1781 the Spanish extended their control 
to practically the entire lower Mississippi Valley, denying all trade to the 
British merchants. In this move, they were reasonably successful. One English 
trader, William Panton, a close friend of McGillivray, was able to shift his al- 
legiance to the Spanish and he carried on a thriving trade which was directed from 
his headauarters in Pensacola. In 1789 Panton's Pensacola store contained a stock 
of goods to the value of fifty thousand dollars, and he employed fifteen clerks 
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to attend to it. Here, he had extensive "skin-houses," where his valuable skins 
and rich furs were assorted and packed up for foreign markets, Besides his stores 
at St. Johns, St. Marks, St. Augustine, Pensacola, and Mobile, he had trading 
establishments at the Chickasaw Bluff (now Memphis) on the Mississippi. It is said 
that fifteen schooners, owned by him, were constantly employed by Panton in his 
business, 237 Panton's trading activities, extending primarily into sections pre- 
dominantly under Spanish control, steadily diminished as the Spanish dominated 
area of the United States decreased in size. They did not cease entirély until 

the Spaniards were driven from the Gulf Coast in 1813,138 


Panton, the former Britisher, was probably the greatest of the independent 
Spanish traders. Most Spanish trade was so closely controlled by the government 
at New Orleans, it is difficult to identify any other outstanding firms such as 
those which flourished under the British. Probably the government itself was the 
principal buyer and seller of items of trade. 


With the creation of the Mississippi Territory in 1798, the fundamental trade 
routes to and from the southwestern United States were altered very little. They 
followed basically a uni-directional pattern: (1) a heavy down-river traffic 
originating in the upper Mississippi and Ohio Valleys and containing goods for the 
eastern states, and (2) a corresponding heavy traffic from the Territory down-river 
and by ocean vessels to Europe and to the eastern seaboard of the United States. 

It should be remembered that before the coming of the steamboat, bringing freight 
up-river, even as short a distance as from New Orleans to Natchez, was quite 
troublesome and expensive. 


One of the first encouragements to trade made by the United States was the 
procurement of free navigation of the Mississippi River. This was accomplished 
by the establishment of an official port-of-entry on the Mississippi at Fort 
Adams, a few miles north of the West Florida-Mississippi boundary, and by agree- 
ment with the Spanish authorities at New Orleans.439 Double duties on goods pass- 
ing through New Orleans were thereby avoided. Even the inconvenience of this 
obscure port was removed when Louisiana became a United States possession and 
New Orleans an official port-of-entry in 1803. 


A second boon came in 1813, which Was the removal of the Spanish from Mobile 
and the Gulf Coast. Thus the inland sections of the central and eastern portions 
of the Mississippi Territory were opened for trade. 


Still another encouragene factor was the coming of the steamboat on the lower 
Mississippi River ip 1811, 449 on the Mobile River about 1819,141 and on the upper 
Tombigbee in 1822.42 This type of vessel made two-way river transportation both 
speedy and practical. The first steamboat to come to the lower Mississippi was 
the New Orleans, which was built in Pittsburgh and arrived in Natchez in December, 





13% 138. 
Thid., pp. 366-84, 395-96. J. F. H. Claiborne, op. cit., 132-33. 
139 : 
Clarence E. Carter, Territorial Papers of the United States, V, 263-64. 





141 
D. Rowlend, Mississippi, II, 727. Peter J. Hamilton, op. cit., 471. 
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w. A. Evens, "Steamboats on the Upper Tombigbee in the Earl ® ‘Journal 
IV, (1942), 216-224). y Deys", Journal of Mississippi History, 
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1811, It carried Natchez "ladinse" on the continuation of its voyage to New Orleans .243 
For many decades to come the cotton economy and the steamboat were closely associated. 
So firmly related were they in the minds of the citizens of Mississippi that railroad 
development was slow to begin. 


While the employment of rail transportation was not greatly in evidence during 
the period under review, the promotional aspects of the railroad industry did 
affect the banking and economic life of the state through the existence of freely 
chartered railroad banks. The purpose of these corporations was to construct 
railroads through the issuance of bank notes backed by, the assets of the railroad, 
Practically all such banks were insolvent after 1840. 


Meanwhile, the Mississippi River became a great central avenue of trade, 
comnecting the southwestern United States with the North and East and with Euro- 
pean countries. New Orleans, because it could also serve as an ocean port, became 
the great city of the Mississippi Valley; Natchez prospered greatly as the princi- 
pal port for the Territory and State of Mississippi. A numerous class of traders, 
mostly newcomers from the eastern United States, grew up at Natchez, enjoying a 
highly profitable business involving export of cotton principelly to and through 
New Orleans, and import of everything else from northern and eastern United States 
and from Europe, 


On the other side of the picture, one of the obstacles to trade was im- 
portant enough to receive special mention. It was a series of restrictive acts 
beginning with the embargo of 1806, which made deliveries of cottcn to Burope and 
the eastern seaboard exceedingly difficult and at times impossible. As a result, 
trade in the Mississippi Territory was seriously retarded wntil after the War of 
1812. There is little evidence, however, to show that these difficulties of the 
embargo and the war combined were ever sufficient to reduce the profitability of 


cotton production and trade to the non-subsistence level. 


When the war ended, and cotton prices shot skyward, the boom was so much 
the greater, as large stores of cotton were converted into tremendous liquid sums. 
A flourishing trade continued until 1818, when cotton prices began their serious 
break, Then a steady decline took place and trade settled down to moderate pro- 
portions. After many lean years, prosperity slowly returned, gained considerable 
momentum beginning in 1832 and by 1835 a great business boom had begun, accompanied 
by wild credit inflation. This ertificial prosperity lasted until 1837 and was 
followed by a serious crisis. Another series of credit inflations occurred from 
1838 through 1839 and finally there came a great financial debacle in 1840. All 
business activity was brought to a oe standstill and remained in that state 
during the early 1840's. 


Wholesale and retail traders of Natchez who rose to positions of wealth and 
influence during the early decades which followed the introduction of the cotton 
gin included many persons who became prominent in the affairs of the Bank of the 
Mississippi. Among them were F. L. Claiborne, Abijah Hunt, and Samel Postlethwaite, 
all prominent in the Mississippi Bank,, the last named serving as President from 
1815 well into 1825. Not one of the three was a member of the earlier trading 
class which was so active under British and Spanish rule. The reason is that 
this class had virtually disappeared with the beginning of territorial government 
in 1798. The Indian trade was placed under United States agents and the place of 





143. “4 
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the great British trading company was taken by a class of Yankee traders who came 
largely from the eastern United States. 


A word may be said at this point with respect to the relative positions of 
New Orleans and Natchez, by far the most priminent trading towns in the lower 
Mississippi Valley river trade. Ever since New Orleans became the permanent site 
of the French colonial capital, historians seem to have enjoyed debating the 
question as to whether or not Natchez could have played the role of New Orleans 
as the great controlling port of the Mississippi River. The facts point to no 
such possibility. The greatest advantsge of New Orleans was that ocean-going 
sailing vessels could navigate up the river to its wharves, Although this feat 
was accomplished a few times to Natchez, it was a dangerous and unpredictable 
undertaking. New Orleans was the only ocean port and consequently the chief load- 
ing point, where burdens were transferred to smaller canal type river boats which 
were pulled up-river along the bank to reach all other river ports. 


On one occasion, however, Natchez issued the challenge, and its businessmen 
set out to establish that city as the great river port. Seeing the possibilities 
of steam navigation, they sought to reverse their position not only in word but 
also in deed. Natchez could never forget that in 1801 ocean-going sailing ships 
had sailed past New Orleans in defiance of a Spanish blockade, and had come 
under their own sail to Natchez. 


The great bid of Natchez for the control of the river came in 1833, when the 
Mississippi Shipping Company, a Natchez corporation, purchased a steam tug powerful 
enough to tow ocean going vessels up-river to the Mississippi port. This tug 
actually towed the British barque Mary from the mouth of the Mississippi, past the 
wondering eyes of the New Orleanians, and on to Natchez.t45 the plan was, however, 
largely tied in with the great speculative and inflationary activity of the times, 
when railroads were already replacing canals and rivers in the imagination of 
investors. The project apparently died in the financial difficulties of 1837. 


Natchez! rivalry with New Orleans was intense and practical. Nevertheless, 
the Mississippi city was dependent upon New Orleans firms for both credit and 


shipping facilities. Most of the trade of the Territory and State of Mississippi 


flowed through Natchez but that in turn flowed through New Orleans, A mech 
smaller amount of Mississippi trade went to Mobile by the way of the Tombigbee 
River. Neither the Pearl nor the Pascagoula Rivers were very important as 
channels of trade, for most of the trade from central Mississippi sought the 
nearest path to the Mississippi River. This fact caused Vicksburg to become an 


important trading city in the early 1830's. 





American Stendard, (Hatchez, Mississippi), November 9, 1833. 











How Research Can Help The Eeonomic Development Of The South 


by 
Lawrence L. Durisch 


Note: Mr. Durisch, of the Division of Regionel Studies of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
gave the following paper at a luncheon meeting of the Mississippi Research. Clearing House 
meeting at Mississippi Southern College on October 7. ve 


I appreciate very much having an opportunity to participate in the annual 
mecting of the Mississippi Research Clearing House organization. Research provides 
a foundation for progress. New commodities, new production facilities, better 
working methods, more effective ways of using resources, and improved administra- 
tive procedures do not arise of themselves. In a very real sense they are born of 
careful inquiry. More often than not new ideas originate or are nourished by or- 
genized research efforts. Organizations and facilities to enable trained and in- 
quiring minds to study the problems of the day systematically pave the way for 
advancement. The South needs to expand these organizations and facilities. 


In my opinion the purpose and program of the Clearing House are as unique as 
they are constructive and the example provided here might well be copied elsewhere. 
The program of the Clearing House constitutes an adventure in conservation — the 
conserving, wise use and development of the scarcest of all Southern resources - 
research. Not even capital is in so short supply as research. No phase of the 
region's developmental effort is more important to sustained progress than research, 


I think your program is also of interest as an example of cooperation in 
research. Research for regional development cannot be carried on by a cloistered 
researcher out of touch with others similarly engaged or by one divorced from 
realities. Your program is designed to obtain an element of joint planning of re- 
search, and to seek jointly new fields of interest, new methods and new outlooks. 
If the Clearing House can make individuals and agencies engaged in widely varying 
fields of research in Mississippi increasingly feel that they are members of a 
team - a team working toward a Ccormon goal of economic development - the organiza- 
tion will have made a major contribution to administering, organizing and coordi- 
nating research bearing on the problem of economic development. Team research is 
designed to reduce wasteful competition for projects and to secure with the research 
facilities available, as wide coverage of vital research as is possible. The 
South is learning a lot about the advantages of cooperation and joint effort. 
Research groups, as your organization illustrates, are leaders in developing reg- 
ional cooperation. 


The question of how research can help - or rather how it is helping in the 
economic development of the South, can be answered in many ways. Every organiza- 
tion represented here can provide concrete examples of the utility of its studies. 
As individuals we can agree, I am sure, that the forward surge of the South is the 
result of the application of science and enterprise to natural resources. We can 
agree, moreover, that research always precedes industrial activity - and that some 
of the necessary research must be localized in application even if not in execution. 
We must recognize that the revolution in process in Southern agriculture rests on 
such things as research in crop diversification, in farm mechanization, and upon 
the research contributions of thousands of agricultural and mechanical engineers, 
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agronomists, and others. Better utilization of the Southern labor force has made 
it possible to increase agricultural production and to double farm income during a 
decade in which the number of farm workers was sharply reduced. Into agricultural 
and industrial change has gone the research effort of hundreds of agencies, public 
and private. 


It has recently been pointed out that a truly significant change in the Southern 
economy is found in the fact that the South is developing its own research facilities. 
Laboratories and other research organizations springing up in the region, the expans- 
fon of existing facilities, constitute the true industrial revolution which the 
South is experiencing. Certainly they constitute the region's hope for continued 
progress and new gains. Social and economic research, such as that sponsored by 
the Committee of the South, and by most of the colleges and universities in the area, 
underscore a determination to identify regional problems and opportunities, and to 
frame an agenda of action. The practice of cooperation is being established and 
groups such as the Southeastern Economic Research Conference, and the Southern 
Bureaus of Public Administration are pooling their resources for the attack on 
research problems. 


This afternoon we are to have a discussion of industrial research; considera- 
tion is to be given also to selected problems of industrial management and plant 
location. I should like to use the brief time allotted to me to indicate some areas 
of social and economic study that seem to me to bear an especially significant re- 
lationship to regional development. Members of this organization have made research 
contributions in each of these areas. A great deal remains to be done but an in- 
formative picture of the Mississippi economy and of developmental trends is emerging. 
I cannot call attention to new fields of inouiry, rather I would emphasize the rela- 
tionship which exists between the economic development of the South and types of 
studies already in process or under consideration. I would like to identify a few 





major fields in which further research would facilitate economic development. 


It is important to understand what is happening to population in the South - 
for economic development concerns people. It is necessary to know a great deal more 
than is disclosed by casual noting of census tabulations. Let me illustrate by a 
very brief statement of a preliminary study of 1950 population data for the 201 
counties in the Tennessee Valley Region - including 30 in Mississippi. This area 
gained 400,000 in population between 1940-1950 - a healthy gain, but somewhat less 
than the national average. Closer inspection discloses that the entire population 
gain was no larger than the gain of seven urban clusters of only 12 counties within 
the area. Gains in other sub-areas were offset by losses particularly in the rural 
portion of the region. Actually 108 counties of the 201 in the region lost in pop- 
ulation from 1940 to 1950. If the counties which lost population during the decade 
are segregated, it is found that rural-nonfarm population moved contrary to this trend 
and increased by 2h. This is enough to indicate that the labor force in the area 
is on the move and that large numbers of people are available for industrial employ- 
ment, for service occupations, or for reemployment in agriculture. Further analysis 
of movements and redistributions of people disclose facts that may be very signifi- 
cant for the future of the area. Careful study and localized investigations are 
needed. ' ; 





Comparison analyses of individual income over a period of time show that the 
way in which people make their living has changed. Such analyses disclose the 
growing importance of industry and the decline in the relative importance of agri- 
culture as a source of incom:, end underscore the regional opportunity which lies 
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in the development of trades and service activities. Research in income, 
correlated with population data, is essential to market analysis and many 
other phases of economic development. 


An example’ of researth) useful to a region is exemplified in the im- 
port-export balance type of analysis. The assembled data in such studies are 
proving useful in exploring opportunities for industrial expansion and market 
development. These data give information on the markets in relation to various 
points of manufacture. Each area should have economic information about itself 
as complete and comprehensive as research can male it. 


Inventories of resources — natural, human and institutions should be kept 
detailed and up to date, Let me give one example to illustrate the advantages 
of having available precise data on natural resource. A short time ago, the 
Bowater Paper Company - a major British Company, was looking for a Southern 
location. It examined the general forestry data on East Tennessee available 
from the usual sources, and tentatively decided that the raw material needs of 
the prospective plant could not be met in that area. Later the officials of the 
company were induced to take a look at very detailed forestry survey data which 
were available on a county basis. On the basis of this more precise information, 
it was apparent that the needs of the paper company could be met and that the 
area did offer an advantageous location. A 50 million dollar plant is now under 
construction in the area - and with company help sustained yield forestry prac-— 
tices are being established to supply a new local market for pulp wood. I can 
think of no better illustration of the value of survey data which localizes and 
particularizes data. 


Research in public administration, public finance including tax systems 
and practices are important to regional development, Some months ago a group 
of Southern political scientists made a study of the relationship between the 
services of local government and the location of business enterprises. Their 
conclusion, that good local government is good business, is simple, but it may 
be very important that the principle upon which it rests be understood by any 
region anxious to improve its economic status. 


Examples of useful economic and social studies could be greatly expanded. 
Research has become part of the developmental plan and program of the South. 
Two decades ago Professor Odum stated in his monumental volume Southern Regions: 


"Since research constitutes one of the major needs of the region 
and is a vital element in any planning program, it is of the ut- 
most importance that a larger coordinated plan of research should 


be an integral part of any program. The task is to join reality 
and research, " 


The results of expanded research are as yet only beginning to be recorded 
through the indices of regional economic progress, While I have emphasized 
social and economic research in this brief statement, the same challange, the 
same opportunity is directed at other fields of inquiry. The approach to prob- 
lems must be broad and comprehensive if research is to play its full part in the 
development of the South. Research groups and individmals in the South are 


showing increasing ability to respond to the challenge and to seize the oppor- 
tunity which is theirs. 
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NEW REVIEWS OF OLD BOOKS 








The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte 


by 
Harald A. Pedersen® 


The Positive Philosophy! by Auguste Comte is said to be the first organized 
foundation for the field of social thought and the forerunner of present day 
sociology. The primary contribution of the work is that it gives the philoso- 
phical basis for the application of scientific techniques of observation and 
classification to the study of natural phenomena including society and human re- 
lations. Auguste Comte did not tackle the problem of observation and classification 
of social phenomena but contented himself with setting forth in considerable detail 
the philosophical justification for this approach. 


Becker writes of the man "the unintegrated nature, amounting to virtual 
duality, of Comte's personality was the fundamental reason for this extraordinary 
lack of tact (and)...also the source of the peculiar rationalistic utopianism 
characteristic of Comte... His utopia is so thoroughly rational as to be virtually 
inimman, ®2 


Comte's other major work is Positive Polity. It was written after the romantic 
interlude with Clotilde de Vanux which was terminated by her early death. Whereas 
Positive Philosophy is inhumanly rational, Positive Polity is infused "with exalted 
sentiment for the maintenance of social order." His works, like the man, himself, 
are the subject of both praise and depreciation. Positive Polity has been dismissed 
as the ranting of a senile romantic and praised as the crowning achievement of a 
great and mature mind. Positive Philosophy has been dismissed as the autistic 
reveries of an unbalanced mind and praised as one of the greatest works of his time. 
One thing is certain, Comte and his works were known and discussed favorable and 
unfavorably by his enlightened contemporaries and continues to be recognized as a 
major contribution to modern thought. 





What then are the ideas which Comte presents in Positive Philosophy? The first 
and probably the most controversial is the law of human progress. It is the most 
controversial because if the student can refute this hypothesis he need not seriously 
concern himself with the remaining 1133 pages of Positive Philosophy. Comte presents 
the idea that "each of our leading conceptions...passes through three different 
theoretical conditions: the theological or fictitious, the metaphysical or abstract, 





e 
This paper is one of a series being presented before a faculty reading society at Mississippi State 
College. Harald A. Pedersen, who holds a doctorate from the University of Wisconsin, is associate professor 
of sociology and rural life at Mississippi State College. j 


1 . 
The page citations are from the English condensation, Harriet Martinesu, ed., Comte's Positive 


Philosophy (london, George Bell snd Sons, 1896). ° 





2 
Barnes and Becker, Social Thought From Lore to Science (New York, Heath and Company, 1938), p. 570. 





3 Thid., p. 570-571. 
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and the scientific or positive."(I-3) These three stages are also characterised as 
three methods employed by the human mind in arriving at knowledge. 


Elaborating on the three stages he states that in the theological state the 
Imman mind seeks absolute knowledge and supposes all phenomena to be produced by 
the immediate action of supernatural beings. The culmination of the theological 
stage is attained in the development of the idea of monotheism, Abstract forces, 
veritable entities inherent in all beings, are substituted for the supernatural 
in the metaphysical stage. The highest level attained in the metaphysical stage 
is the development of the concept of nature as an entity or abstract force. Both 
the theological and the metaphysical stages are dismissed as childish and juvenile 
meanderings of the human mind. Only science or positivism holds the key to know- 
ledge. In the scientific stage man seeks to discover the invariable relations of 
succession and resemblance, based on reasoning and observation. Man's concern is 
the discovery and the study of laws. (I-4) 


No self respecting theologian could allow the law of human progress to stand 
unchallenged and few of his contemporaries did. The role of religion in society 
was seriously challenged. Science and religion are not compatible, Comte maintains, 
since they are the product of different stages in the development of the human 
mind. Theology and metaphysics must and will be abandoned in the face of the onward 
march of Positivism. Comte more than anyone else mst be charged with responsibility 
for fostering the conflict between science and religion. What Darwin and others 
implied Comte made explicit. 


The aim of Positivism is to pursue an accurate discovery of the laws of 
natural phenomena with a view to reducing the laws to the smallest possible numbers, 
(I-5) Comte does not envisage the possibility of reducing the laws governing natural 
phenomena to a single law. This is not necessary. There mst however, be homogeneity 
in the doctrine. The real business of the scientist is to analyze accurately the 
circumstances of phenomena and to connect them by natural relations of succession 
and resemblance. (I-6) 


The scientist is not concerned with the nature of things. This was the concern 
of the earlier, the metaphysical stage in human development. Does an object have 
existence in and of itself or does it exist only in the minds of men? Science is 
concerned only with the relation of the object to other objects in time and space. 
This relationship will be discovered, not by armchair philosophizing, but by obser- 
vation and comparison of specific objects. 


The scientist is not concerned with first or final causes. This, too, was the 
primary concern of the earlier stages in human development. The scientist is not 
concerned with casual relations but only with the relationships. The scientist is 
interested in discovering that the relationship exists and in determining the nature 
of the relationship. Here too the method is observation and comparison with the 
addition of the possibility of experimentation. (1-27) The primary aim of science 
is prediction and control. 





The second major contribution of Positive Philosophy is the development of the 


hierarch of the sciences. There are six sciences in Comte's classification. These 


are six sciences in Comte's classification. These are capable of 720 dispositions, 
or to use the mathematical term permutations. The problem is to select out of the 
720 possible dispositions the one, and there can be only one, rational order. (I-26) 


In laying the foundation for the hierarchy of the sciences Comte points out 
that the division between the sciences is an artificial division, The sciences are 
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interdependent and the one cannot exist without the other. Probably no better example 
of the interdependence of the sciences can be cited than the recent development of 
atomic sciences. The process of atomic fission is in effect a chemical process but 
the activating agent necessary to start the reaction is a physical property or pro- 
cess. Hence, the prior emergence of atomic physics rather than atomic chemistry. 


The function of science as noted earlier is to "pursue an accurate discovery 
of the laws of natural phenomena." This is not a segmental approach, this is a 
unified approach, The division of the sciences arises out of the increasing com- 
plexity of the body of scientific kmowledge. Specialization is necessary to 
“thsure the advancement of science in all its facets. 


The emphasis on specialization, however, should not cause us to lose sight of 
the need for a general knowledge of all science. The scientist cannot contribute 
to advancement of his own field without keeping abreast of the progress made in 
related fields and all fields of science are related. One of the primary effects 
of the Positive Philosophy will be to regenerate education, Comte maintains, and 
the regeneration will break down the emphasis on subject matter specialization 
and stress general education. (I-13) 





Having established that the division of the sciences is artificial, Comte moves 
on to determine the one logical classification among the 720 possible. The classified 
and not by a priori judgment. The order of the sciences is determined by the degree 
of simplicity or generality of their phenomena. This is the way in which man learns 
about natural phenomena. Man moves from the simple to the complex, from the general 
to the particular. This also expresses the successive dependence of the sciences, (I-27) 


The first step in the development of the classification is the establishment of 
a dichotomy into which all natural phenomena will fall. The two classes used are 
the inorganic and organic. Organic phenomena include all the qualities of the inor- 
genic plus the vital phenomena which belong to organization. Hence, knowledge of 
the inorganic becomes an essential first step to an understanding of the organic. 
The dichotomy, therefore, meets the requirement of successive dependence. (1-27) 


The hierarchy of the sciences in order of increasing complexity and successive 
dependence, as finally established by Comte begins with the inorganic sciences of 
which there are four. These, in order, are mathematics, astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry. This leaves only two organic sciences, physiology and social physics 
or sociology as he later called it. The hierarchy here presented, Comte asserts 
(1) follows the order of disclosure (2) solves the problem of heterogeniety, 

(3) marks their relative perfection and (4) affects the organization of educa- 
tion, (I-27-34) 


It may be noted in passing that the study of plant life and animal life are 
encompassed in the one science physiology. Comte anticipates the objection and 
dismisses it with the statement that the vital phenomena which distinguish organic 
from inorganic phenomena do not differ in the two organic classes. Following the 
logic of Comte's development of the hierarchy there is no reason why the list 
cannot be expanded to seven or eight or ten sciences so long as the criteria of 
increasing complexity and successive dependency are adhered to. The division of 
the sciences is artificial and the only justification for such a division is the 
need for specialization in order to assure the development of all phases of science. 





Modern education seems to have accepted the assumption that the division is 
artificial but since it is expedient why stop now. The endless multiplication of 
undergraduate courses and areas of graduate specialization shows little awareness 
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of the successive dependence of the sciences or of the need for general education 
as the basis for later specialization and for progressive accumlation of human 
knowledge, 


In his listing of the sciences included in the hierarchy Comte initially 
enumerates only four. Mathematics and social physics are omitted. The latter 
was omitted because man's thinking about himself and his relations with other men 
had not attained the positive stage. <A new science had to be developed to form the 
capstone of the hierarchy. The state of disorganization which Comte observed 
around him was due to lag in development of the more complex sciences. Astronomy, 
in fact, was the only science which had attained the level of a true science. 
Social physics more than all the others was still lost in the morass of metaphysics 
and theology. 


Mathematics was omitted from the initial list because mathematics is more a 
method than a doctrine. Actually it is both because there are two branches of 
mathematics, abstract and concrete. Abstract mathematics is logical and rational. 

It deals with pure numbers. It is general. It is a method, an instrument of analysis. 
Concrete mathematics is a physical science. It deals with objects, specific pheno- 
mena... It is experimental. Concrete mathematics is a science. (I-43) 


Mathematics, Comte emphasizes, is the most powerful instrument the human mind 
can employ in the investigation of the laws of natural phenomena. The object of 
mathematics is measurement, In its simplest expression measurement is accomplished 
by comparing an unknown to a known magnitude. However, it is not always possible 
to make such direct comparisons. The simplest measurement is the measurement of 
a@ line and even in this simple operation the possibility of direct comparison is 
soon exhausted and the observer must either abandon the operation or resort to 
indirect measurement. A more realistic statement is that the aim of mathematics 
is to determine magnitudes by each other according to the precise relations which 
exist between them. (I-37-41) 


There are no phenomena which cannot be so measured. Here again Comte antici- 
pates the objections which will be raised to this generalization. Kant, he notes, 
ascribes two types of attributes to phenomena, quantitative and qualitative. 

The former, according to Kant, are amenable to measurement and can be reduced to 
numbers; the latter cannot. (I-46) This doctrine, if true, destroys the idea of 

the universality of mathematics. Comte dismisses the idea of qualitative attributes 
with one or two examples from physics relative to the attributes of heat, which at 
one time were considered qualitative but which subsequent research reduced to 
quantitative attributes. 


It is difficult for the present day student of Comte to retain the proper 
perspective. At first glance the examples he uses to illustrate a point or bolster 
the argument freauently seem picayunish. To the modern mind they sound like old 
wives tales. The sweeping generalizations which follow all too frequently are 
dismissed without thought. 


Comte reiterates again and again that the short comings of Positivism are not 
with the method but with man's application and lmowledge of the method. There are 
many attributes which seemingly cannot be reduced to numbers tMmt this is only because 
science has not developed the tools to measure them. The progress of science in 
the hundred years that have elapsed since he wrote tends to strengthen rather than 
weaken his generalizations. 


The argument about qualitative and quantitative attributes continues today but 
the subject matter orientation has been transferred from physics to sociology. The 
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scientist today no longer is concerned with the quality of heat. The various attri- 
butes of heat are known or measurable and hence capable of reduction to meaningful 
mumbers. The qualitative attributes today are group moral, intelligance, love, 
marital happiness, consumer preferences, voting behavior, and community disorganiza- 
tion. 


The third major contribution of Comte is the development of the framework and 
the metaphysical justification for the new science, social physics which is necessary 
to complete the hierarchy. Every science, in its nascent state, is implicated with 
its corresponding art; and remains implicated with it the longer in proportion to 
the complexity of the phenomena concerned. (II-139) Art, in Comte's definition, is 
the applied phase of science. One of the primary justifications for the development 
of social physics is reform but reform which grows out of scientific knowledge of 
social phenomena, hence Positive Polity. 


The age of Comte was an era of social and political disorganization. The 
French Revolution was over, The industrial revolution was well underway throughout 
Europe. The predecessors of Comte propounded the social philosophy that everything 
which exists is evil, Any change will be a change for the better. Comte speaks of 
the “alarming revolutionary constitution of modern societies." The age of Comte 
was the breeding ground from which emerged the ideas of Marx and Engels and other 
revolutionary thinkers. 


Order and progress are not antithical ideas but are indispensible conditions 
in a state of modern civilization. Their combination is at once the grand diffi- 
culty and the main resource of every genuine political system. (II-140) ‘The 
situation, Comte observes, is that the static elements are championed by the re- 
actionary. thinkers of his. day and the dynamic elements are the special concern of 
the anarchial groups. 


Social physics has the same characteristics as the other sciences in the 
hierarchy. In each we observe a static and a dynamic orientation. These are not 
antithical but different facets of the science. The static phase of each science 
is concerned with organization, with structures. Hence, the subject matter of 
social statics are the individual, the family and society. The dynamic phase of 
each science is concerned with the factors producing change. - The factors, in 
accordance with the basic aim of Positive Philosophy, can be reduced to natural 
laws. In short, social statics inquires into the laws of co-existence, while 
social dynamics. studies the laws of succession. (II-228) 


In developing the science of society, Comte postulates the assumption of 
progression. This assumption acquires the status of a hypothesis of the first 
natural law of human relations, namely, that every state of society emerges out 
of and is an improvement upon the preceding state of society. A corrollary 
hypothesis is the ultimate perfectability of man, This is the principle of evo— 
lution applied to social phenomena and the weight of the argument in justification 
of the hypotheses is drawn from the physical and biological sciences, 


The methods of investigation employed to develop the science of society are 
basically the same as the methods employed in the other sciences but they pose 
some special problems. There are three basic methods, observation, experimentation, 
and comparison, 


Observation, as a technique of the science of society, has been discredited 
by others on the grounds of the unreliability of human testimony. This objection 
Comte dismisses because all science is based on human testimony and the other sciences 
have not been rejected because of this, The second objection is that observation 
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mast be oriented to a theory. This objection likewise is rejected because it is a 
characteristic of all scientific observation, that empirical date can only have 
meaning if and when they are related to a frame of reference or a theory. (II-244) 


Though experiment may at first seem inapplicable to social science this is not 
necessarily true since there are two types of experiments, direct and indirect. 
Experimentation takes place, Comte asserts, whenever the regular course of events 
is interfered with in any determinate manner. Hence, a social experiment is 
instituted, whenever, a new political theory is put into practice. Comte compares 
this to the pathological analysis of the biological science. An experiment is set 
up whenever the natural laws are disturbed by any cause so long as the conditions 
of the situation are known. (II-246) 


There are three levels on which the method of comparison may be used in 
Social Physics. (1) Human society may be compared with the "societies" of inferior 
animals. (2) Co-existing states of society on various parts of the globe may be 
compared. (3) The historical method is the third level of comparison, and is 
probably the most important of the comparisons. Historical comparisons will have 
the same relationship to the social sciences that zoological comparisons have to 
the study of individual life, and we shall see that the succession of social states 
exactly corresponds to the graduation of individual organisms, The Historical. 
method may therefore well assume the status of an independent or fourth method of 
investigation. (II-255) 


The foregoing analysis does not by any means exhaust the ideas presented by 
Auguste Comte in the Positive Philosophy. The most that can be claimed for the 
analysis is that it has sought to encompass the scope of his thinking. 


Positivism or the scientific approach to muman relations continues to assert 
a dominant influence on modern thought. In light of the doctrine of social 
evolution he espoused, Comte himself could claim little credit for his ideas. 
All thovght and all inventions are a product of the time and if Comte had not 
outlined Positive Philosophy someone else would, because the time was propetitious. 
The function of the scientific mind is to become so familiar with the laws of nature 
that he can predict the future course of history and society just as he at Comte's 
time could predict the course of the planets in the solar system. 
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ISSUES OF TEE DAY 





The Tidelands”’ 


by 
Robert A. Brent* 


Sometime after January 20th, 1953, President Dwight D. Eisenhower is almost 
certain to receive from Congress a bill establishing the right of the states to the 
lands beneath the waters extending offshore for varying distances up to twenty- 
seven miles. 


President Truman vetoed such a resolution in 1946. He vetoed another just 
like it in May of this year saying, "I do not see how any President could fail to 
oppose it." Governor Stevenson, in the election campaign just closed, made it 
clear that he supported Mr. Truman's ideas. In a statement following his much 
publicized conference with Governor Allen Shivers of Texas, Stevenson said, 
",.,..the base from which I mst start is the Supreme Court decision holding that 
the paramount interest in oil discovered beneath these submerged lands is vested 
in all.the people of the United States. I accept and abide by this ruling.... 
The present question therefore is one of wise national policy in the disposition 
of national assets, and it does not seem wise to me to set in motion a program of 
blanket cession of these or any other national assets to the individual states. 

I agree, therefore, with the president's veto." 


Also in the recent campaign, General Eisenhower disagreed. "The attack on 
the tidelands is only part of the effort of the Administration to amass more power 
and money. So let me be clear in my position on the tidelands and all submerged 
lands...I favor the recognition of clear legal title to these lands in each of the 
forty-eight states." j 


Oil was an important, if not the decisive election issue in several states. 
Texas cast her twenty-four votes in the electoral college to Eisenhower partially 
out of sheer fury at Governor Stevenson's statement. Truman scoffed at the im- 
portance of the submerged oil issue, but the results on November 4th showed him 
to be wrong in believing it was a temporary issue that would in no way affect the 
outcome in oil-conscious Texas. California would most probably have voted Re- 
publican regardless, but certainly the size of the Eisenhower margin can be in 
some way attributed to the tidelands issue. Although the Republicans narrowly 
failed to carry Louisiana, the third of the states most crucially affected by this 
issue, one does not have to be an astute political prophet to see that the sizable 
vote there for Eisenhower was aided by antagonism to the Democratic views on the 
tidelands. 


Regardless of who owns the oil lands, the actual production of oil will of 
course be carried on by private enterprise. The only argument is over who shall 
grant the leases to private concerns, and who shall collect the royalties——the 
state, or the federal governnent. 





= 


* Herewith the Bulletin begins the publication of a series of papers which ere prepared for a semi-monthly 
radiocast sponsored by the Department of History end Government and released by Station WSSO, Starkville. 
The series is being prepared under the direction of Dr. Robert A. Brent, end participants in the discus- 
sion which follows the formal delineation of the topic (such as that given above) are members of the 
History end Government Department or their guest discussants. ‘The Bulletin will publish all of the 
summary statements prepered for this series. 
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No suit ever argued before the Supreme Court has involved so much money. Geo- 
logists have estimated that the known petroleum resources lying under the coastal 
waters of California, Texes, and Lovisiana are worth 40 billion dollars, Starting 
about twenty years ego, when oil began to be produced in anpreciable quantities 
off California, the governments of these states began to lease offshore lands to 
petroleum prospectors as a matter of course, since it was universally accepted 
that the individual states had complete control over their inland waters. Meanwhile, 
offshore oil has become a rich source of revenve to the three state treasuries, 
and the major oil companies having offshore leases prefer to continue doing business 
with the easy-going state governments rather than with the Federal fsovernment. 

Even so ferocious a protector of the national domain as the late Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes, took it for granted that this oil lay properly within state 
jurisdiction, and outside Federal authority. 


Late in the 1930's, however, it was suggested to Ickes that a large portion of 
the offshore lands containing oil might lie outside navigable inland waters, and 
therefore outside state jurisdiction, -He and the Attorney-General brought suit, 
first in a Federal District Court, then directly in the U.S. Supreme Court, to 
determine what authority the United States could properly assert in this area. 


The very term "tidelends® is a complete misnomer as it is generally applied. 
"Tidelands" properly speaking, means the strip of land that is submerged when the 
tide is in and exposed when it is out. This land is not in any way involved in 
the contest between the states and the Federal government. The states have in- 
disputable title to the tidelands adjacent to their respective seacoasts, The 
Federal government does not dispute this title. 


Neither does it raise the slightest question as to state ownership of "inland 
waters"--the rivers, lakes, bays, and ocean areas within coastal indentations--as 
distinguished from the open sea. The President, the Attorney-General, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and every other interested Federal official has categorically and 
redundantly renounced any claim whatsoever to such areas. Moreover, a long line 
of Supreme Court decisions going back more than a century has held informally that 
inland waters and tidelands belong to the states. The point was re-stated in the 
Court's recent ruling on the subject. 


The correct term to apply to the controversial area is "marginal sea", This 
constitutes the area lying seaward of the low-tide mark out to the traditional 
three-mile limit of national sovereignty. It is in this area-~-and in this area 
alone--concerning which the Supreme Court declared, first in the California case 
in 1947, and again in the Texas and Louisiana cases in 1950, that the states had 
no title, and that the United States possessed paramount rights. 


It is important to understand just what the Supreme Court said; in addition 
to just what area it dealt with, in its marginal sea decisions. The crux of the 
Federal government's suit against California was a distinction between tidelands 
or inland waters on the one hand and the marginal sea on the other. Acknowledging 
that state ownership of tidelands and inland waterways had long been established, 
the Federal government contended that this did not include the open ocean and that 
title to the marginal sea, therefore, had never been determined. The Supreme 
Court accepted this distinction, declaring explicitly that the question of the 
marginal sea was brought before it in this case for the first time. 


‘ as for the marginal sea, the Court said not only that California had no title 
now, but that California had never had any title. Ownership of land beneath ocean 
waters, as. distinguished from inland waters, is a matter of international law. The 
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Court did not say that title was vested in the United States. It said simply this, 
"Now that the ouestion is here, we decide for the reasons that we have stated that 
California is not the owner of the three mile belt along its coast, and that the 
Federal governnent, rather than the State has paramount right in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full dominion over the resources of the soil under 
that water area, including oil." 
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The Court came to this conclusion hn large measure on the ground that not only 
has the acquisition been accomplished by the National Government, but protection 
and control of it has been a function of national external sovereignty. It would 
seem to be the view of the court, in brief, that national sovereignty and dominion 
over any part of the open ocean are inseparable. 


‘California and Louisiana never possessed any national sovereignty, and there-' 
fore, according to this interpretation could never have possessed the marginal sea, 
let along anv further portion of the continental shelf. The same can be said for 
all the other states with the exception of Texas. For nine years before entering 
the Union, Texas was an independent and sovereign republic, undoubtedly possessing 
the rights of sovereignty over the submerged lands at least to a distance of three 
miles offshore. By the logic of the Supreme Court, however, Texas inevitably re- 
linquished these rights when it relinavished sovereignty, transferring them to the 
sovereign United States. 


Whatever the merits, or demerits, of this line of reasoning may be--and three 
Justices dissented from the majority view--the Supreme Court's decision stands as 
an unquestionably authoritative determination of the Federal-State controversy. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court was expressly created under the Constitution to resolve 
just this sort of controversy. The lawsuit has been won by the Federal government; 
and so far as the law is concerned, there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 


Federal government's supremacy over the marginal sea. 


However, despite this Court interpretation, California, Texas, and Louisiana 
have not given up the fight. They are seeking redress through the legislative. 
and executive branches of the government--in other words, asking Congress and the 
President to restore to them what they feel the judicial branch has. taken away. 
On two occasions, they have pursuaded the Congress but not the Presidént, to > 
quitclaim, or renounce title to, the marginal sea--and incidently, to portions of 
the rest of the continental shelf for good measure. This legislation has been 
expressed in terms of giving back to the states their rightful possessions, or 
confirming titles that a misguided Supreme Court has slightly clouded. But what 
it amounts to is an outright gift by the Federal Government of land that the 
Supreme Court says belongs to the country as a whole. 








Of course, Congress can confirm state title to inland waters, but there is 
not much point in confirming what is unquestioned. The motive that led President 
Truman to veto the so-called "tidelands oil" bill last May was that it did not 
confine itself to the tidelands, but aimed to stake out a state claim to a much 
Wider area. Mr. Truman said: "If the Congress wishes to enact legislation con- 
firming the states in the ownership of what is already theirs--that is; the lands 
and resources under navigable inland waters and the tidelands, I shall, of course, 
be glad to approve it. But such legislation is completely unnecessary, .and bears 
no relation whatsoever to the question of what should be done with the lands which 
the States do not own--that is the lands under the open sea." 


The Justice Department and the Department of the Interior have submitted to 
Congress their own joint proposal as to what should be done about the marginal sea, 
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since legislation is still necessary to authorize Federal management of the domain. 
Their proposal is in many respects an extremely generous one. It would validate 
all the leases made by the states--acknowledgiing these to have been entered into 

in good faith, even though a considerable number were entered into after the 
Supreme Court's California case decision. And it would give to the coastal states, 
in recognition of their dependence upon this source of revenue, 37 1/24 of all the 
royalties reaped from the exploitation of the marginal sea adjacent to their shores. 
At the same time it would authorize the President to reserve any as yet unleased 
lands for the Federal Government in the interests of national security. Since the 
United States has now become an oil importing nation, conservation of this sort 
may become vital in the defense of the country at some future date. California, 
Texas, and Louisiana, of course, far from feeling that 37 1/% is a generous 
settlement, see a great dimimation in their state revenues and want nothing less 
than 100%--a point of view for which they cannot be blamed. Incidentally, this 
proposal has never received serious consideration from Congress, 
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As matters stand today, neither the states, nor the Federal Government can 
grant leases with any real authority, and the oil companies interested in drilling 
in the marginal sea are left in uncertainty--an impasse that presents a serious 
impediment to national defense. 
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The executive branch of the government cannot undertake any program for the 
orderly management and development of the marginal sea without some legislation 
action from Congress. Congress cannot give this almost priceless asset to the | 
states without the consent of the President, unless, of course, the spokesmen for 
the states should be able to corral enough votes to override a presidential veto, 
They are waiting, it would seem for a President more complient than Mr. Truman—- 
General Eisenhower, on the basis of his campaign statements seems to be the man 
they have been waiting for. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO SOCIAL SCIENTISTS OF THE MID-SOUTH 





The Social Science Bulletin publishes a quarterly round-up of activities of 
social scientists both on the campus here and in Mississippi and the Mid-South, 
If you have anything to contribute, please fill out the blank below and return it 
to John K. Bettersworth, Box 148, State College, Mississippi, not later than 
January 10, 1953, 





Your Name Affiliation 








Research Activities: 





Publications (including those in progress): 





Conventions or conferences attended: 








Lectures or papers reads; 





Other activities: 
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ACTIVITIES 


LEISERSON 10_ ADONIS JMR eee Dr. Avery Leiserson, who recently left the University of Chicago 
become chairman of the Political Science department at Vanderbilt, will be the January speaker for the 
Sociel Science Round Table. The time has tentatively been set for 6:30 P.M., Jamary 12, but a confirmation 


of this date will be sent to the Round Table mailing list. Dz. leiserson plans to choose his subjéct in the 
area of pobitical behavior, in which he hes achieved nation-wide prominence. 


REET ADRESSES BOD A For its first session of the year, on November 24, the Social Science Round 
e heard Dr. Lewis M. Killian, who spoke on the subject, “Southern Workers in Northern Industrial Centers." 
Dr. Killian, who has done considerable research in the field of the southern migrant worker in the North, 

is a native of Georgia, holds his Master’s Degree from the University of Georgia and a doctrate from the 
University of Chicago. He has taught in the public schools of North Carolina and at the University of (kla- 
homa, This fall he joined the staff of the Sociology Department at Florida State University. Among his 
recent publications is an article on southern migrant workers which appeared in the American Journal of 
Sociology last January. Among research projects in which he has been engaged, Dr. Killian last year partici- 
pated in a study of commnity reaction to disaster conducted at the University of Gclahoma. While at State 
College, he addressed the "Y* Faculty Club on this project. Dr. Killian’s Round Table address will be pub- 
lished shortly in the Bulletin. 


LANCASTER SPEAKS ON CAMPUS. Bruce Lancaster, an alumnus of Mississippi State College now with the State 
Department, recently spoke before the "Y" Faculty Club on the U. S. Foreign Service. He end his wife are on 
a visit to this country after spending five years abroad in the Foreign Service, half of the time in China end 
the other half in Western Germany. ‘They expect to return soon to Hamburg, Germany, where Mr. Lencaster is 
vice consul. 


Mr. Lencaster explained that the Foreign Service is a semi-independent agency of the U. S. government 
containing employees of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Labor in foreign countries re- 
porting through the Department of State, as well as diplomatic and consular officers of the State Department. 
He said that government employees could not go abroad as Foreign Service personnel until they passed a 
series of very selective tests and until their appointment had been approved by the Senate. 


"The Foreign Service examinations are the most difficult general tests given by the U. S. government," 
Mr. Lencaster said. "In 1946, out of 1600 applicants, only ten per cent passed the English, history, government, 
languages, economics, science, and other written tests, as well as the FBI investigation, the oral test, 
and the physical examinations." 


He said that new appointees are usually given three or four months training in Washington before being 
sent abroad on a two or three year assignment end the Foreign Service officer ordinarily serves about 35 years 
abroad to three years in this country. Mr. Lancaster also conferred with students training at Mississippi 
State in the foreign service major of the Public Affairs Curriculum in the Business School. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


(Note: The Bulletin regularly makes a quarterly survey of activities of social scientists in the Mid-South 
area. The following items were not submitted in time for the last issue. A-2ull-scale reporting of "personals" 
will be given in the next issue. Items should be submitted not later than Jamary 10, 1953. See blank on p. 54). 


R. C. WEEMS, JR., dean of the Business School, spoke before the American Hotel Association at St. Lovis on 
October 7, outlining the Hotel Institute program recently inaugurated at State College. (nm October 13, he 
attended a meeting of the Associated Bureaus of Business and Economic Research at Charlottesville, where he 
participated in a panel on publication of business research bureaus, He recently appeared before the "Y" 
Faculty Club,where he spoke on "An Investment Program for College Professors.” He also represented President 
Mitchell at the inmguration of President Charles Hogarth, at M.S.C.W., and Ellis Finger, at Millsaps. 


TR. W. M. COSKEY, head of the political science and economics departments at Mississippi College, has com- 
pleted his Carpetbag Decade in Louisiana History, which will be published by the L.S.U. Press. He is also 
the author of Secession and Restoration in louisiana (L.S.U. Press), which was based on his doctoral dissertation. 








At Mississippi Southern College the vacancy in the history department, created by the resignation of IR. H. B. 
» has been filled by the appointment of PROFESSOR JOHN F. NAU. 


PROFESSOR J. TREADWELL DAVIS, of Mississippi Southern, is preparing an article based on his doctoral dissertation, 
which dealt with relations between Northern and Southern Presbyterians from 1861 to 1890. 


PORTER L. FORTUNE, JR., Assistant Dean and Associate Professor of History at Mississippi Southern, attended the 
Southern Historical convention on November 6-8 in Knoxville, where he was a discussant for Henry T. Malone's 
paper entitled “Cherokee-White Relations on the Southern Frontier in the Early Nineteenth Century.” Dr. Fortune 
is currently engaged in writing a biography of George M. Troup. 


DORRIS W. RIVERS, of the Division of Sociology and Rural Life at Mississippi State, spoke to the Newton County-Farm 
Bureau on October 13 on community development in Mississippi. He also spoke to the Starkville Presbyterian Mens 
Club on church and community work in Mississippi on October 27. He participated in the annual Extension Conference 
Program at State College on October 22, and for negroes at Jackson College on November 4. He led discussions on 
organizing for a community development progran. 
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TR. RAYMOND L. McILVENNA, head of the Department of Political Science at Millsaps College, attended on November 1 
en interinstitutional meeting at the American University in Washington. On October 15, he delivered a lecture 
before the Mississippi Association of Purchasing Agents on "Economic Implications of the Election.” 
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